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PROFESSOR  MACKINNON  ON 

THE  NURSE  INVASIONS  AND  OLD 

GAKLIC  LITERATURE. 


SiXTT  yoars  ago  an  Edinburgh  lnwyer  wrotoj 
that  die  "  two  proraiiieiu  featiiies  of  the  Celtiq 
trilH>3 "  are  "their  disunion  and  hatmi  ofj 
Itrtt'fTi."  The  stiuenietit,  curiously  enouy;!),  wa^ 
made  ill  an  "  Essay  on  tlio  State  of  Society  tind 
Knowledge  in  the  Ui!;hluiids  of  Scotland,"  to 
which  the  prize  was  awai-ded  hy  the  "  Northern 
Institution,"  a  society  established  in  liiveniess 
in  tho  year  1825  "  for  the  jiromotion  of 
Bcience  and  literature."  But  a  great  many 
things  have  happened  since  that  time.  Only 
ten  years  aflor  Mr  Anderson's  essay  was 
published,  another  Edinbui-gh  lawyer,  happily 
witli  us  still,  wrote  another  essay  which 
won  the  pruniium  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
London.  Dr  Skene's  "  Qighlanders  of  Scotland" 
«vas  published  in  18.'i7,  and  hero  for  the  first 
time  the  lifbt  afforded  by  Irish  annals  and  Norse 
t.iga  was  used  to  illumine  the  misty  recesses  of 
Highland  ethnology.  About  the  same  time  a 
retired  German  student  commenced  a  scientific 
etudy  of  the  Celtic  languages.  The  outcome  of 
Lis  investigations  was  the  "Gramiuatica  Celtica," 
ptibliahed  in  18c8.  Henceforward  these  studies 
grew  apace  ;  and  the  present  state  of  Celtic 
Echolarship  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
♦ffords  a  striking  coiumentary  upon  the  senti- 
ments c-nrrejit  sixty  years  ago,  of  wliich  the 
BUlhor  refeiTed  to  was  the  mouthpiece. 

But  judging  by  the  "  state  of  knowledge  "even 
5n  1S27,  one  should  imagine  that  one  half  at  least 
of  the  sfcitement  of  the  Edinbui-gh  writer  was 
rather  strong.  The  fact  is,  the  mercurial  Celt 
bas  ever  slionn  himself  susceptible  to  the  power 
of  speech  and  song.  It  is  the  case  that  he  was 
the  iirst  among  the  cations  of  modern  Europe 
to  make  his  native  idioms  the  subject  of  special 
cultivation  and  study.  The  Gaul  wrote  his  own 
Jangnage  in  Csesar's  time.  Tn  evidence 
Xfe  hf.ve  not  merely  the  explicit  statement 
of  the  gre;it  commander  and  statesman,  but 
the  concrete  testimony  of  inscriptions  scattered 
throtighou!;  Trance  and  North  Italy,  several  of 
■srhirJi  were  dug  up  and  examined  previous  to 
lfi'27.  The  Celtic  tribes  tiiat  settled  in  this 
eocmtry  whose  fortunes  are  beat  known  to  na 
Vere  of  old  sometimes  called  Fcne  ;  sometimes, 
CBpecially  by  Roman  writers,  occasionally  by 
themselves,  ^cofji.  Their  own  favourite  desigua- 
tiou  was  Goidel,  latterly  Gad — the  "better 
t»rac,"according  toan  historical  poem  attributed 
fa  the  Book  of  Leir.ster  to  a  Maelmuni  Othna. 
The  earliest  literai-v  monuments  of  the  Gael  are 
the  Ogmio  inscriptions  of  Ireland  and  North 
\Fale3.  These  exhibit  grammatical  forma  of 
elder  date  than  our  oldest  manuscripts.  They 
J<rese]jt  several  puzzling  questions  to  the  Celtic 
tttnderit  ;  but  we  look  confidently  for  an 
Rirthontative  solution  of  these  to  Professor 
IUiyi5,  of  Oxford,  who  has  m.ide  a  specie  study 
•f  the  Ogmic  inseriptiors,  and  who  is  expected 
cfaortlyto  publish  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

For  the  presorv.-.tion,  if  not  also  for  tho  pro- 
ductjon,  of  the  olde.st  Gaelic  documents  now 
ciijling  we  are  indebted  to  the  Church.  Among 
the  heathen  Gr^l  in  Ireland  there  was  doubtless 
a  study  of  letters  ;  but  the  art  of  writing, 
if  not  introdnoed  among  them,  was  certainly 
perfected  by  tho  Christian  missionaries.  The 
literary  enthusiasm  of  these  men  e(]uaUed  their 
ovauigelioal  /.e.il.  O'CaiTy  estimates  that  in  the 
tiicth  and  succeeding  centuries  not  less  than  a 
.  ttird  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  took  to  the  study 
of  literature.  Every  other  pcrsim  you  met  was 
a  priest  or  a  poet  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own 
Columba,  the  two  rolled  into  one.     Tho   oldest 


I  existing  manuscripts  extend  back  to  the 
■!ith  century  ;  and  the  literature,  coverinj?  a 
period  of  lilOO  yeara — may  bo  coiiveniently 
divided  into  throe  periods  -  the  first  from 
the  commencement  to  tho  eleventh  centui-y,  the 
bccoikI  from  the  eleventh  to  tho  sixteenth,  and 
the  third  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  day. 

Pi-ofesisor  Zimmer,  of  Griefswald,  observes 
tbat  while  over  200  maiiuscri;>tRwritten  by  Gaelic 
scholars  before  the  eleven i-h  century  are  found 
Id  the  libraries  of  Italy,  Swntzerland,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Fi-anco,  only  four  belonging 
to  this  early  period  are  found  in  Irehind 
— those  kno«rn,  n.imoly,  as  the  Books  of 
Durm.i',  Kells,  Pinna,  and  Arpaagh.  The  two 
fragments  judged  by  O'Curry  and  otliers  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all  ex  istingmaunscripts  written  by  the 
Gael — viz.,  the  J>nmhii.ach  Ainjiil,  which  used  to 
be  attributed  to  St  Patrick,  and  the  Cnthucli  or 
"  Battler,"  maintained  by  some  to  be  the  work 
of  St  Cohimba — are  not  here  included.  There  is, 
besides,  the  Book  of  Deer  in  Cambridga  But 
how  comes  it  that  at  most  only  six  or  seven 
mann.scrii  (3  written  by  Gaelic  scholars  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  have  been  preserved 
In  the  British  Isles,  while  over  200  such  inanu- 
Jcripts  are  found  on  the  Oontineuc  of  Europe  ? 

In  her  early  dayn  tho  Irish  Church  w;is  a 
Treat  missionary  Church.  Thus,  in  the  middle 
»f  tho  sixth  century  Columhi  founded  the  mis- 
sion of  lona  for  the  conversion  of  tho  heathen 
Picta  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  his  succes- 
sors soon  afterwards  established  the  Mission  of 
Liudisfarue  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  of 
Northumbria.  In  5!)0,  twenty  seven  yecirs  after 
Columba  came  to  lona.  Columbanua,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Irish  missionaries,  crossed 
over  with  twelve  companions  from  Ireland  to 
Fi'ance.  These  men.  with  (jthers  who  followed 
'n  their  train,  spread  themselves  over  France, 
Switzerland,  South  Germany,  and  North  Italy, 
Bropagating  the  faith  and  founding  monasteries. 
The  ContinenfJil  raissicmaries  maintained  the 
slosest  connection  with  the  parent  Church. 
They  were  one  in  creed  and  discipline. 
Their  lan^u.iga  was  the  same.  Again,  the 
Columban  Church  was  Irish  as  much  as 
Scottish.  The  Abbot  of  lon.a  had  jurisdiction  in 
Derry  as  well  as  in  lona.  There  was  thus  con- 
stant intercourse  kept  up  between  the  Scotic 
slergv  wherever  situated — in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Korth  of  England,  or  the  Continent.  During 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  .and  tenth  centuries 
a  Gaelic-speaking  monk  found  himself  i^  much 
at  home  in  St  Gall  and  Bobbio  as  in  Bangor  and 
lona. 

Towartls  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the 
Korse  pirates  burst  upon  the  HebrideR  and  shores 
of  Ireland.  In  their  heathen  days  these  rovers 
took  particular  delight  in  plundering  monasteries 
Mid  massacring  priests.  Tht^y  were  passionately 
devoted  to  their  native  s.aga — tho  Icelandic 
literature  produced  by  their  immediate  descend- 
ants, and  fortunately  preserved,  is  among  the 
most  valu.able  possessions  of  nicdi;eval  Europe. 
But  whether  in  sheer  wantonness  or  blind  fury, 
the  Norsemen  were  in  the  liabit  of  making  short 
work  of  the  books  and  bells  of  monks.  The 
author  of  tlie  treatise  known  as  Cogadh  Gacdhel  n 
Gallaibh,  or  the  "  V.'ars  of  tho  Gael  with  the  GaiV," 
who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  of 
Cloiitarf,  makes  the  dibiinct  statement  that 
these  plunderers  from  first  to  last  were  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  books  into  tho  tire  or  into  the 
sea.  When  Brian  Borumha,  as  he  thought,  had 
expelled  the  GaiU  from  Ireland,  and  reduced 
the  country  to  a  statt  of  peace,  that  enligfttened 
monarch  dcvLsed  various  schemes  to  evolve 
order  out  of  the  chaos  that  existed  now  for  a 
long  time.     Wisiiiag  to  encourage  learning,  the 


King  was  obliged,  this  writer  tells  us,  "  t<) 
buy°  books  beyond  the  sea  and  the  grciit 
ocean,  btcause  "their  writings  and  their  books 
in  every  church  and  in  every  sanctuary  , 
where  they  were,  were  burned  and  thrown  into 
the  waters"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,"  by 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes.  During  this  period 
Gaelic-speaking  nionivs  found  their  way,  in 
unusually  largo  numbers,  to  their  brethren 
abroad.  They  frequently  carried  a  valuable 
manuscript  away  Vv'ilh  them,  and  by  so  doing 
vere  the  means  in  many  cases  of  preserving  it 
from  destruction.  In  this  way  Adamnan's  Vita 
Columke,  written  in  ]ona  by  ihe  end  of  the 
eeventh  century,  was  brought  to  the  monasteiy  of 
Jteichenav,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  from 
t'lence  removed,  a  thousand  yeara  afterwards,  to 
tchaiiliausen,  where  it  now  lies. 

Early  in  the  eleventh,  century  the  Norsemen 
vere   permanently  exj/elled    from   Ireland.     In 
the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man  they  settled, 
adopted  the  Christian  faith,  and  becjuue  zealous 
founders  of  monasteries  and  patrons  of  literature. 
The  outilow  of  Gaelic-speaking   monks  from  Ire- 
land and  the  Hebrides   to  the   foreign   houses  i 
rradually   ceased.      The  books   used    by   them,  j 
iecause  of  the  peculiar  hand-writing,  in  process 
of  time  became    illegible,  and  were  laid  aside  on  ' 
the  shelves  of  the  monasteries.     There,  covered 
by  the  dust  of  a  thousand  years,  these  priceless 
documents    lay    undisturbed,    until    thuy    were 
recovered    and'   examined   by  scholars   in   com- 
paratively recent  years. 

In  this  way  is  explained  the  otherwise 
anomalous  fact  that  almost  all  the  surviving 
literature  of  the  Gael  produced  in  olden  times 
h.as  found  a  home  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  stormv  history  of  Ireland,  and  especially  of 
Gaelic  Soo"tland,  together  with  the  allied  forces 
of  damp,  decay,  and  neglect,  amply  account  for 
the  meagre  character  of  the  fragments  of  this 
extensive  literature  preserved  among  ourselves. 
D.  M'K. 


PROFESSOR  MACKINNON  ON  NATIVE  ] 
LEARNING  AMONG  THE  GAEL. 

The  oldest  Gaelic  manuscripts  which  now  sur- 
vive -were  maijily  the  work  of  ecclesiaatics.     The 
half-dozen  preserved  in  Ireland  are  all  religious 
— gospels   and  psalters.       Those  found   on  the 
Continent   were    books    written     and     studied 
chiefly      by     eleigymeu.      One     meets     occa- 
sionally with   a     short    poem     or     a     snatch 
of  song  on   a   page  of  the  manuscripts.      These 
were  also  written,    no  doubt,   by  monks,   who 
mnst  have  their  seasons  of  relaxation '  like  other 
men.     But  was  there   no   secular  literature  in 
I  those    early    times,    written    in     their     native 
tongue  by  men  o?ier  than  priests  and  monks  ? 
I  Undoubtedly  there    was.       It  is  true  that  the 
oldest  documents  now  existing  which    contain 
>  this  kind  of  literature  do  not   go   farther   back 
I  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  | 
I  the  twelfth  century.  The  writer  of  the  very  oldest 
I  of  this  class  of  manuscript — Leabhar  na  h-uidhre, 
"  The  book  of  the  dun  (cow)  "—was  killed  in  the  | 
year    1100.       The    next     great     collection     iaj 
;  point     of     age— the     Book     of     Leinster— was ; 
i  written   before    1107.       But   the    compilers  of 
1  these  documents  profess  to  transcribe  from  older 
j  books  now  no  longer  existing.     Thus  on  page  37 
I  of  this  Leabhar  na  h-vidhrc.  occurs   the  entry— 
]  "  Pray  for   Moelmuiri,   the   son    of    Ccilechar, 
that    is,    the    son    of     the    son    of     Conn    na 
m-Bocht,     who    u-rote  and     collected   this    book 
\frmn    various    books."       And     throughout     the 
j  manuscript    the    writer    or    editor    quotes    by 


name  seven  such  books,  all  now  lost.  Moreover, 
the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of 
these  manuscripts,  and  especially  of  the  extracts 
which  profess  to  be  very  old,  had  already  become 
antiquated,  and  intelligible  only  to  the  learned. 
Among  other  compositions  claiming  to  be  the 
product  of  far-back  times  preserved  in  Leabhar 
na  h-uidhre  is  the  Amra  or  "  Praise " 
of  Columba,  traditionally  stated  to  have  been 
composed  during  the  saint's  lifetime.  This  poem 
is  profusely  glossed  in  the  manuscript,  showing 
tliat  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  its 
diction  had  already  become  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

To  judge  from  the  sp-jcimens  preserved  to  us 
in  the  very  oldest  documents,  the  native  litera- 
ture produced  by  the  Gael  in  early  times  was 
very  voluminous.  Could  we  accept  the  statements 
of  their  descendants  we  would  be  compelled  to 
.believe  that  the  cultivation  of  letters  among 
these  peoplo  dates  very  far  back.  Thus,  by  one 
account.  Feninm  FamaUlh  was  a  schoolmaster  as 
well  as  King  of  Scythia.  His  son  Niul  married 
Scota,  Pharoah's  daughter,  and  this  man  taught 
science  to  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus.  After  many  wanderings  the  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  schoolmaster  found 
their  way  to  Ireland,  bringing  their 
learning  along  with  them.  The  people 
were  called  Goidels  or  Gaels,  and  their 
language  Gaelic,  after  an  assistant  Fenius  had 
during  his  teaching  days,  while  the  most 
polished  dialect  of  this  speech  was  called  Belre 
Feiw,  in  honour  of  the  master  liiniself.  Other 
accounts,  which  do  not  go  into  such  minute 
details,  attribute  the  invention  of  the 
Ogam  alphabet  to  Ogma,  sou  of  Flathan, 
an  important  personage  of  the  race  of  the 
Txtatln  De  Dananii ;  and  state  that  the 
brother  of  the  leader  who  brought  the  Scotic 
colony  from  Spain  was  Amergiri,  a  poet  and 
chief  judge.  All  the  tales  and  traditions  again 
point  to  the  reign  of  Conchobar  Mao  Nessa — a 
monarch  who  came  to  a  violent  end  on  the  day 
of  the  Crucihxion — as  a  period  of  great  literary 
as  well  as  political  activity. 

It  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  of  solution 
whether  the  heathen  Gael  knew  the  art  of 
writing.  Their  own  traditions  point  to  a 
literary  cultivation  in  pagan  times  so  advanced 
as  almost  to  necessitate  the  existence  and  use  of 
\  books.  It  is  also  the  case  that  if  St  Patrick 
I  tauglit  them  their  letters,  they  must  have  proved 
apt  pupilp,  for  in  a  veiy  short  space  of  time 
after  the  saint's  day  they  were  among 
the  most  expert  penmen  in  Europe. 
Learning  also  made  considerable  progress  among 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  wliile  the  langu^e 
had  native  names  for  "poet"  and  "poetry" 
{fill,  Imrd ;  filkieeht,  bainlne),  and  even  for 
different  grades  of  poets  {duanaire,  "  a  rhymer  ;" 
cdinte,  "a  satirist  "),  it  is  the  case  that  the  words 
not  merely  for  book,  letter,  pe>i,  icn-itimj,  but  also 
for  metre,  rhyme,  line,  and  verse,  are  all  borrowed 
from  Latin, no  doubtby  the  Christian  missionaries. 
The  reasonable  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
such  teaching  as  there  was  in  pre-Christian  days 
was  oral  rather  than  by  meaiiK  of  bookfi, 
and  that  early  Gaelic  poetry  >vas  allitera-  j 
tive,  but  had  neither  rhyme  nor  metre. 
That  considerable  progress  in  literature  is 
[  po.ssible  without  books,  the  recorded  history 
I  of  many  nations,  Celts  included,  proves.  Cfesar 
informs  us  that  the  old  Gaulish  teachers  dis- 
couraged writing.  The  memory  of  the  pupil 
was  strengthened,  and  a  knowledge  of  letters 
was  all  the  more  easily  contined  to  the  initiated. 
The  favourite  bard  among  modern  Highlanders 
I  could  repeat  all  his  own  verses,  niunbering 
'  over  6000  lines,  but  was  unable  to  read 
or  write.  Any  one  who  knows  the  life 
and     poems   of     Duncan     Ban    M'Intyre    can  i 
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well  beViovo  tliat  blind  old  Homer  may  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  uudei^ 
stand  how  the  Kalewala  was  orally  piosorved 
among  tho  Finns. 

But,  be  tho  particular  date  at  which  tho  Gael 
was  taught  to  read  .-uid  writo  books  what  it 
may,  it  is  undoubted  that  at  a  very  early 
period  enlightened  avrancements  were  made  for 
tlie  education  of  tho  i)eople,  in  literature  as  in  I 
other  accomplishmentB.  In  Christian  times  the 
teaching  was,  as  might  be  expected,  lars;ely. 
but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of , 
priests  and  monks.  Tho  studios  in  the  religioua  j 
houses  were  mainly  conducted  in  the  Latin 
language,  but  tho  native  tongue  was  not 
neglected.  Wo  have  still  surviving  GacLic 
gramraam  and  dictionaries  of  old  date.  In  the 
Book  of  Ballymot*,  and  also  in  Manuscript  I. 
of  our  own  Scottish  collection,  is  preserved 
among  other  lore  a  voluminous  treatise 
on  grammar  and  etymology,  entitled  Vraicecht 
fuin  Jiigeix,  or  the  "Precepts  of  the  Bards." 
In  the  traditions  of  the  people  two  parts  of  this  j 
work  were  composed  by  Fenius  and  Amergin, 
already  mentioned  ;  a  third  by  Ferceirtne,  a 
poet  and  grammarian  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  our  era  ;  and  a  fourth  by 
Cennfaeladh,  a  learned  man  who  died 
in  678.  The  hook  ia,  without  doubt, 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  education  of  these  people,  and  even  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  their  language. 
But  in  the  treatise,  as  we  now  have  it,  Latin 
writei-s  on  grammar — Priscian,  Donatus,  &c. — 
are  referred  to  or  expressly  quoted  ;  so  that  even 
O'Curry  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Uraicecht 
in  its  present  form  cannot  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century— a  very  respectable  antiquity  neverthe- 
less. Then  there  is  Cormac's  large  and  most 
valuable  Glossary,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose 
to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind.  The  oldest 
copy  of  "Cormac"  is  found  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster — a  fragment  only — but  the  voice  of 
antiquity  unanimously,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  this  vocabulary 
to  Corraac  Mac  Cuilennain,  King  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  who  was  killed  in  battle  in  the 
year  903. 

j  In  several  manuscripts  of  respectable  antiquity 
I  there  is  preserved  a  most  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  those 
who  betook  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
literature  and  teaching — the  fills  or  "  poets," 
and  ollamh.^  or  "doctors  in  literature  and 
philosophy,"  as  the  word  may  be  translated. 
There  were  various  grades  of  these,  but  among 
them  that  of  oUamh  was  the  highest.  To  qualify 
for  this  degree  the  student  went  through  a  cur- 
I  ricolum  extending  over  twelve  years.  The 
I  course  of  stiidy,  a  considerable  part  of  which  con- 
jsisted  in  learningso  many  "tales"  by  heart,  varied 
I  each  year,  increasing  in  difficulty  and  complexity 
I  as  time  went  on.  The  privileges  of  an  oilamh 
I  were  very  great.  His  person  was  sacred.  He 
.  sat  next  the  king  at  table.  He  had  a  right  to 
free  quarters  not  only  for  himself,  bVit 
for  the  number  of  attendants  which  his 
rank  entitled  him  to  have  around  him. 
Not  infrequently  a  royal  pupil,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  appointed  bis  old  teacher  to  high 
oibce  in  the  State.  Even  kings  who  showed 
literary  talent  received  in  consequence  considera- 
tion denied  to  their  rank  as  monarhs.  At  the 
.battle  of  Ros-na^rig,  Couall  Coarnach  kiUa 
I  three  poet  -  kings  —  Eocliaid  eolarh  or 
"learned,"  Diarmait  dxtaiiarh  or  "melo- 
dious," and  Fergus  fianuch  or  "wise;" 
but  before  putting  them  to  death,  the  renowned 
I  champion  considerately  informs  their  learned 
I  Majesties  that  "  if  they  had  not  been  poeta  and 
I  men  of  talent  they  should  have  received  death 
I  and  destruction  at  his  hands  long  ago." 


[  And  as  the  authors  of  books,  vrhether  a  JJH  or 
an  oUamh,  were  held  in  high  honour  among 
the  Gael,  so  were  also  the  manuscripts 
'  jvritten  or  co^Med  by  tliom.  A  book  was  offered 
'tmd  accepted  in  ransom  of  a  chief,  or  of  the  son 
of  an  rMamh  who  ranked  with  a  chief.  Thus  on 
a  blank  spaco  in  Leablmr  na  h-uidiire  a  prayer  is 
asked  for  Hugli  Roy  O'Donnell,  who  forcibly  re- 
covered the  "  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  "  and  the 
"  Short  Book  "  (the  kttor  now  lost)  from  the 
people  of  Oonnau^/ht.  And  tho  writer  goes  on  to 
state  how  those  books  found  their  way  to  the 
West  of  Ireland  :  the  Short  Boole  was  given  in 
I  ransom  A  O  D.-ciiactJi.,  and  Loihhar  na  li-m<jthre 
jin  ransom  of  til e  son  of  O'Donnell's  oUauih  ot 
(history.  Itwould  appear  as  if  these  O'Donnells 
equalled  the  doughty  Harou  of  Bradwardine  in 
their  love  of  fightiug  and  of  books.  A  note  is 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  to  the  effect 
that  Hugh  Og  O'Donnell,  son  of  Hugh  Roy' 
above  mentioned,  purohriped  that  manuscript 
from  Macdonogh  of  Ballymote  in  1D22,  the 
price  paid  being  140  milch  cowa.  Down 
,  to  a  comparatively  recent  dat<i  the  expert  pen- 
j  man  who  was  able  to  make  a  good  copy  of  a 
valuable  manuscript  waa  hold  in  high  reptite, 
and  paid  handsomely  for  his  services.  In  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  is  a 
Gaelic  translation  of  the  Lilium  Medkanvm. 
of  Bemardus  Gordonus,  Professor  of  Physic 
in  the  University  of  Montpelier  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
work  was  early  translated  into  Gaelic,  and  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Eeatons,  the  famous 
physicians  of  Islay,  Mull,  and  Sl:ye.  From  a  I 
note  on  the  fly-leaf  we  learn  that  this  particular  I 
copy  was  presented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  I 
1784  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Macqueen  of  Kilmuir —  I 
the  Mr  Macqueen  who  accompanied  Dr  Johnson  I 
through  Skye,  and  "  whose  knowledge  and  ] 
politeness  gave  him  a  title  equally  to  kindness 
and  respect, "  The  cost  of  transcribing  a  copy  i 
of  this  work,  it  is  stated,  was  GO  railch 
cows.  The  price  of  black  cattle  has  I 
risen,  perhaps,  during  the  last  150  years 
more  in  proportion  than  the  salaries  of  clerks  ; 
but  even  though  the  volume  is  a  large  one — 670 
pages  folio— and  though  the  old  Gaelic  hand 
must  necessarily  have  been  written  slowly 
and  with  great  care,  the  fee  paid — » 
milch  cow  for  transcribing  eleven  pages, 
folio  size — seems  very  liberal.  The  volume 
in  the  library  ot  the  Antiquarian  Society 
once  belonged  to  "  Farchar  Beaton  of  Husa- 
bost,"  who  flourished  "  five  generations  "  befora 
1784,  and  who  held  the  book  in  such  "estima- 
tion that  when  he  trusted  himself  to  a  boat,  in 
passing  an  arm  of  the  sea,  to  attend  any  patient 
at  Dunvegan,  the  seat  of  Macleod,  he  sent  his 
servant  by  land,  for  the  greater  security,  with 
the  lAlium  Medicanum."  D.  M'K. 


PROFESSOR  MACKINKOX  OX  THE 
ITNITY  OF  OLD  GAELIC  LITERATURE. 

Gaklic  literature  is  the  literature  produced 
by  the  Gael,  ivliereve'r  met  with.  But  the  fact 
is  not,  periisps,  without  signiiioance  that  the 
descriptive  epithets  applied  to  these  tribes  and 
t|Leir  language  came  in  process  of  time  to  be 
restricted  to  one  of  them,  and  that  not  the 
larger  section.  The  people  went  of  oM  by  three 
nanics — Fenei^  Scu.it.  and  Gafdif.  Fenc  (An 
Sheiiiii)  is  now  a  collective  term  used  in  Scottish 
Gaelic  to  design.ite  the  heroes  of  the  race,  or 
more  specifically  FU/ti,:iMw(}iimha'i>.lnr\<i  his  band, 
tho  Flngnliacs.  The  -nMaei  Scut  (plural  Scuit) 
"  a  Scot,"  Scoiia,  "the  country  "f  tbsiScpt. "  :^i'l 
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liniiua  Scofica,  "  tho  language  of  tlie  Scot, ' ' 
•were  used  principally  by  RoiBan  ivriters  and  by 
liatire  authors  v/hen  tiiey  wrote  in  Latin.  With 
Adamnp.ii,  ivho  was  himself  a  Donegal  "  Scot," 
and  indeed  vrith  other  writers  dowii  to  the  tenth 
oe>;tury  or  thereabouts,  Scuti/i  invariably  meant 
Ireliind.  In  course  of  time  the  nnme  came  to  be 
apjilied  to  a  portion  of  Scotland,  though 
cnrinusly  enougli  not  the  part  occupied  by  the 
Scotic  colony  in  Diilriada,  but,  to  quote  the 
words  of  ?Ir  Skene,  "a  district  nearly  corre- 
spondin'J  v/itli  tliat  part  of  the  lowlands  of, 
Scotland  which  is  situated  on  the  north 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth."  During  this 
period  ScotHs  toung  meant,  like  Adam- 
r.an's  lingua  ficotica,  "Gaelic."  After  the 
Scottish  Kina-dcm  i.vas  consolidated  under  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce,  the  tonn  "Scot"  began  to  be 
applied  to  the  Teutcmic  tribes  on  the  Eastern 
Bhores  and  the  English  and  Isorman  settlei-swho 
poured  into  the  country  after  the  Korman 
Conquest  of  Eiif;knd,  and  "Scotland,"  'the 
land  of  the  Scot,'  to  tho  whole  Kingdom. 
Similarly,  "  Scottis  toung"  now  came  to  mean 
the  Teutonic  dialect  spoken  in  our  land,  and 
henceforward  Gaelic  used  to  be  called  in  Scot- 
tish writings  "Irish"  and,  corruptly,  "  Ersch  " 
and  "Erse."  Thus  the  poet  Dunbar,  in  his 
"%ting"  with  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Ayrshire, 
where  Gaelic  was  still  the  language  of 
the  people,  calls  tho  latter  an  "Ersch 
brybour  baird,"  an  "Ersch  Katherane  ;" 
and  throughout  tho  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  even  in  tho  records  of  High- 
lajid  Presbyteries,  Scottish  Gaelic  is  spoken 
of  ,13  "Irish,"  or  "Erse."  In  our  day  by 
"  Irish  "  is  meant  the  Gaelic  dialect  spoken  by 
Irishmen,  while  "  Gaelic  "  and  "Erse"  denote 
Scottish  Gaelic  only.  By  a  liko  confusion  Zeuss, 
«nd  after  him  Celtic  scholars  at  home  and  abroad, 
speak  of  "  Old  Irish,"  "  Modern  Irish,"  &c.  &o., 
instead  of  "  Old  Gaelic,"  and  "  Modern  Gaelic." 
For  the  favourite  designation  of  the  i)eople 
among  themselves  has  always  been  Gaedil, 
"  Gael,"  the  descendants  of  Oaeclel  nlass,  "the 
Orey  Gael,''  as  an  old  author  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  hss  it ;  and  of  their  speech  Gaelic. 
These,  as  the  late  Professor  O'Curry  used  to 
insist  upon,  "are  the  true  names  of  the  entire 
race  "  and  their  language,  and  it  were  well  that 
EchoIai-3  should  adopt  them,  as,  indeed,  Gaels 
themselves  invariably  do  when  they  speak  with, 
precision.  The  Gaelic  language,  as  is  we'l  known, 
took  root  in  tho  Isle  of  Jilan  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Scottish  Highlauils.  Accordingly, 
with  the  Gael,  "  Mans  "  is  GaiiJhU(j  Mhanan- 
iMch,  Manx  Gaelic,  just  as  Scottish  Gaelic 
is  Gaidhlii  Allnnumck  (Albun  Gaelic),  and  Irish 
Gaelic  GuudhUg  Eirionnach. 

In  old  times,  the  territories  occupied  by  tho 
Gael,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  Britain,  wore  re- 
garded as  one.  And  tho  very  old.'^st  legends  of  tho 
people  point  to  a  great  Gaelic  power  in  Britain 
long  before  the  settlement  of  the  Scotic  colony 
in  Argyll  in  the  sixth  century.  A  valua'ole 
feature  of  Corraac's  CJlossary  is  tlie  legends  here 
«nd     there     introduced     in     connection     with 

Particular  words.  For  example,  in  explaining 
ow  the  first  lap-dog  brought  to  Ireland  from 
Britain  came  by  its  name  Murje'ims,  literally, 
"  slave  of  a  haft,"  the  writer  saj's,  "  For  when 
great  was  the  might  of  the  Gael  over  Britain, 
they  divided  Alba  among  them  into  territories, 
and  each  knew  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  not 
less  did  the  Gael  reside  to  the  east  of  tho 
B^a  than  in  Ireland."  He  adds  that  at  the  time 
he  speaks  of — the  third  and  fourth  centuries — 
Alba  extended  to  the  Ictian  Sea — 'i.e.,  to  the 
English  Channel,  and  included  "Glastonbury 
of  the  Gael. "  The  literary  connection  in  these 
early  times  was  equally  close  with  the   political. 


f^    Onc'e  upon  a  time,  according  to  a  story  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  there  was  a  contest  for 
tho   office    of    chief   poet  of    Ulster.       It    was 
arranged  that  the  prize  should  be  awarded  after 
a  public  trial  of  wit  and  skill  between  two  rival 
candidates.  The  record  of  what  passed  is  known 
as    "  The  Dialogue   of    the    Two    Sages."      It 
appears   that  the   two    bards    conducted    their 
intellectual    contest  in    such    highly    technical 
language  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
audience,  and   it   was   suggested  that  the  very 
learned  gentlemen  should  be  instructed  either  to 
Bpeak  "  with  imderst.inding"  or  to  remain  silent 
p-ltogcther.     The  prefatory  note  that  introduces 
the  "Dialogue  "  explains  how  the   contest  arose. 
Adna,  chief  poet  of  Ulster,  sent  his   son   Iseide 
to     study     his     profession     in     Alba    with     a 
master     who     rejoiced      in      the     euphonious 
name     of     Eochn      Ecli^bd,      "  Horse     horse- 
mouth."      As     Neide    was     one     day     musing 
along  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea — "for  the  I 
place   of   the  disclosure  of   poetry  ever  with  the 
poets  is  the  sea-shore  " — he  heard  "a  sound  in  the 
wave  as  of  weeping  and   sorrow,  and   he   put   a 
charm   upon   the  wave   te  make  it  declare  what  i 
the    sound    meant."     It  was  revealed    to  him  j 
that     his     father,      Adna,      was      dead,      and  | 
that    the     chief     poet's     iulpiech     or     official  i 
robe  had  already  been  given  to  another.     Neide  I 
informed  his  master  of  what  tho   wave  had  said,  j 
and  he  was  told  to  depart  immediately  to  his  own  | 
country.     The  route  the  young  poet  followed  is 
given  in  detail.     With  his  three  brotliers  Neide  ' 
set   out  from    Gnniire   or   Kintyre,    and    from  I 
thence  to  Rinn  iS'noc.     After  that  he  went   from  I 
Purt  Big,  "  the  king's  port,"  over  the  sea,  and  I 
landed  at  Ri)td  Boi.it:  (in  Ireland),  after  which  he  | 
found  his  way  to  Emania,  "  with  a  silver  branch 
over  him."     This,  we  are  told,  was  tlio   appro- 1 
priate  badge  for  one   of   his   professional  rank,, 
the  gold  branch  being  reserved  for  the  oUamh,  a 
degree   which    the   youthful   poet  had   not  yet  | 
attained  to.       Neide   sat   in   his   father's  chair,  | 
•which   he   found   vacant,   and  offered  to   make  i 
good    his     claim     to    it     by     public     exhibi- ' 
tion       of       his      skill      against     all      comers.  I 
His  opponent  was  Ferceirtne,  tho  reputed  author 
of  a  portion  of  the  Vraicecht  or  old  grammatical  ] 
treatise  formerly  sj)oken  of.     The  date  assigned  j 
to  the  legend  is  tho  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.     We  need  not  believe  that  Adn.i  or  Neide  I 
or  Ferceirtne,    or   even    Eochu   Ech-bol,    ever  i 
existed.     But  we   must  believe  that  as  early  as  j 
the  middle   of   the   twelfth   century,   when  the 
Book  of  Leinster  was  written,  very  probably  many 
hundred  years  earlier,  the  traditions  of  learned  ; 
men  pointed  to  times  far  back  when  the  Gael 
had  his  schools  of  learning  in  Alba  as  in  Ireland.  \ 
The  Rinn  Unoc  of  the  legend  awaits  identifica- 1 
tion.     There  is  a  "  Portree  "  on  the  east  side  of  j 
Kintyre,  supposed  to  commemorate  the  landing! 
of   Bruce   on  the   peninsula  in  1306.      But  it 
appears   that   there   was    a    "Portree"   in   the 
locality   at  least   150  years   before   Bruce   was 
born.,      The     fertile     Kintyre    has     no    doubt 
advanced  in  material  wealth  with  the  progress  of 
the  centuries.     But  the  moot  learned  man  in 
Ulster  would  hardly  send  his  son  to  Campbeltown 
to-day  to  complete   his  education.      Meanwhile 
the  modem    Cainntreach  may  derive  some  com- 
fort from    the   circumstance  that,  so  far   as  old- 
world  stories  can  be   trusted,  his  native  district 
was  once  the  seat  of  a  great  Gaelic  seminary,  the 
oldest  perhaps  on  record  Ln  Scotland. 

"She  settlement  of  a  fresh  colony  of  "  Scots  " 
In  Argyll  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  especially  tho  founding  of  the  Columban 
mission  in  lona  immediately  thereafter,  linked 
more  closely  the  Gael  of  Ireland  and  the  Gael  of 
Alba  in  tl»ese  early  times.  The  people  were  one 
in     blood,    language,    and     tradition.       Their 
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political  organisation  was  the  snmo.  They  1 
became  one  in  i-eligion.  Among  Ihcm,  as  among 
other  peoples  in  all  timt'£,  privileged  classes 
frequently  abused  t!ie  power  which  the  customs 
of  the  time  had  conferred  upon  them.  About 
the  beginninr;  of  our  era  wo  are  told  that  tho 
Bards  of  Ireland  became  so  obnoxious  to  the 
people  that  there  was  a  loud  demand  to  banish 
them.  They  resolved,  it  is  said,  in  a  body  to 
pass  over  to  Alba  until  the  "jaw  gaod  bye"; 
but  Conchobar  Macnessa,  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  at  the  time  ruled  in  Ulster,  and  the 
bards  were  persuaded  to  accept  an  asj-lum  from 
liim.  After  tlie  adoption  of  Christianity  the 
burden  of  maintaining  such  a  large  number 
of  poets,  jjriests,  and  aspirants  to  these 
non-pnxlucing  professions  was  felt  to  be 
Tory  severe.  Besides,  the  bards  had  again 
becomo  very  insolent  as  well  as  very 
numerous.  In  the  sixth  ceutury  we  are  told  that 
a  company  of  them  waited  upon  King  Aedh, 
and  thrci'.tened  to  satirise  him  if  ho  did  not  give 
them  the  Hoth  Croi — that  is,  the  Koyal  Brooch, 
which  from  time  immemorial  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  distiuctivo  emblem  of  the  legitimate 
Sovereign.  Such  conduct  could  not  be  tolerated. 
They  were  .again  banished.  Again  they  found 
temporarj'  refuge  in  Ulster.  Their  future  fate 
was  one  of  tlie  questions  brought  up  for  settle- 
ment at  the  National  Convention  of  Drumceatt. 
Through  the  powerful  advocacy  of  St  Columba, 
himself  a  poet,  theT  a-cquireij  a  fresh  lease  of 
life,  but  with  diminished  privileges.  Xhe  cbi^f 
Bai-d  of  ihe  time,  the  blind  foryiHl,  composed 
a  poem  in  praise  of  Columba,  the  -4 mm 
Vkulnimh  rkille,  more  or  less  perfect  copies  of 
which  are  jireserved  in  the  Jiool:  vf  ihp.  Dim  Coiv 
and  Lib^r  H\niuioniin.  It  is  .-iaid  that  in  the 
e.xcess  of  their  gratitude  many  of  the  bards 
followed  Columba  to  Alba  at  tliis  time. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  old  legendary  tales  and 
tr.iditions  of  these  people  are  one  —  the  com- 
mon   literary    heritage    of    the    Gael,    wherever 
produced  <;r  wherever  preserved.     TJius  we  tind 
in  the  tale  of  tho  Sons  of  Uisncach,  that  the 
champions  and  the  Lady  Deirdre,  the  Darthula  of 
Macpherson,  pMsa  the  happiest  part  or  their  short 
lives  on  the  mainland  of  .-Vrgyleshire.     The  oldest  1 
i  copy  of  the    expanded  version  of  this  tale  is  also 
to  be    found  in   our  own   Scottish   collection    of 
I  Gaelic  MSS.  (Xo.  Llll.)     Similarly,  the  educa- 
I  tion  of  Cuchullun  ia  completed   in   Skye  at  l>u»i 
I  Ugalh'jich  ;  and  as  for  Ossiaiiic  poetry,  whether 
genuine  or  spurious,  the  Scottish  Gael   has  pre-  . 
served   and   prcsum.ably   produced   at    least  as  ( 
much   as   his   Irish   brother.      And    even   with  1 
respect  to  those  tales  more  exclusively    confined  ! 
to  Irish  soil,  the  Jjnowledge   of   them   in  olden  | 
times  extended   over,  all   Gaeldom.     The  gre-at ' 
Irish  S.aga,  the  Tain  h„   amuitgne   or    '•  Cattle  | 
j  Spoil  of  VuaiUpte  "  (now  Cooley  in  County  Louth) 
j  was     lost,    and    Seuihan    To'rpeUt,    chief     poet  j 
j  and  successor  of  Forgaill,  Coluraba's  panegyrist,  | 
I  summoned  tlie  bards  to  ascertain  wliether  any  of  i 
them   remembered   it.       No   one   did.       There 
was  a  tra<lition  that  a  copy  of  the  tale  had  once 
been   carried  away  to   Italy,    and   two    youths 
volunteered    to    go    t?\itlier    in    search    of    it. 
Senchan  himself,  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than 
fifty  learned  men   and  fifty  pupils,  a  right  royal ! 
retinue,  visited  in  succession  Alba  and  the  Isle  I 
of  Man.  if  haply  he  might  find  traces  of  the  Taiii. 
among  the  Gael  or  tlieso  parts.      The  story  goes 
that  it   could   be  found  nowhere  ;   and  that  at 
last,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  holy  hermit,  the  chief 
saints   of  Krin— Columba,   Caillin,    Ciaran,  and 
Brendan  of   Clonfert— after   fasting  and  prayer, 
raised   up   Fergus   UlacRoigh,    himself   a   chief 
aetor  in  the  dram.i,  and,   by  common  belief,  the 
original    writer    of     it,     to    repeat     the     Tale 
in    its    purity.       So     the    story    of    the   great 


Tain  was  recovered,  and  copies  of  the  Tale  more 
or  less  complete  have  been  preserved  in  all  the 
principal  Gaelic  Manuscripts. 

Learned  men  also,  when  giving  instructions  to 
authoi-s  in  the  rules  of  their  craft,  issued  their  | 
directions  to  Gaelic  scholars  v/herever  situated.  | 
The  Vraicer.ht,  for  example,  concludes  with  some  i 
verses  im  tho  laws  for  closing  a  poem,  which  i 
are  addressed  to  the  ncxdana  or  poetaof  the 
world,  e.ast  or  west,  in  Erin  or  in  Alba.  Thus  : 
wo  see  that  in  tlie  traditions  of  the  people,  as 
recorded  in  the  oldest  MSS.  preserved  among  i 
them,  tho  land  of  the  Gael  in  early  times  com-  I 
pri.ses  Britain  as  well  as  Ireland;  his  heroes  roamed  ' 
over  both  '  countries  aliko  ;  his  legends  wore  ' 
known  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  tho  other  ;  he 
had  schools  of  learaing  in  Alba  as  in  Erin  ;  and 
native  scholars  regarded  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Gael  as  one.  D.  M'K. 


J 


PROFESSOR  MACKINNON  ON  SCOTTISH 
GAELIC. 

O'BoNOVAN,  in  the  introduction  to  his  excel- 
;  lent  grammar  of  modem  Irish  Gaelic,  quotes  a 
saying,  at  least  throe  centuries  old,  which 
characterises  the  dialects  of  the  four  provincca 
of  Ireland  : — 
The   Munstemian  has  the  accent   without  the  pro- 

priety  ; 
The  Utterman  has  the'propriety  without  the  accent ; 
The  Leiasterman  has  neither  the  propriety  nor  tho 

accent ; 
The  Counaughtman  has  both  the  accent  and  the  pro- 
priety. 
The  same  accurate  scholar  adds  that  "  the 
common  living  language  of  the  country,  like  the 
proviiicial  English  in  the  different  shires,  divides 
1  itself  into  varieties  of  dialects,  iiier^ing  into  each 
!  other  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  c-f  approxi- 
mation, which  it  would  bo  next  to  impossible 
minutely  to  describe."  Even  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  little  Man  the  people,  we  are  told, 
speak  (or  once  spoke)  a  deeper  Manx  on  the  one 
side  of  the  island  than  on  the  other.  Scottish 
Gaelic  breaks  up  into  two  main  dialects— a 
Northern  and  a  Southern — the  features  of  each 
being  easily  recognisable  ;  but  subordinate 
to  these,  there  is  not  a  glen,  however 
narrow,  nor  an  island,  however  small,  but  has 
its  individual  shibboleth.  In  the  language  of  the 
Gael  in  olden  times  similar,  if  not  even  greater, 
dialectal  ditleiences  no  doubt  prevailed.  But  as 
old  Gaelic  was  a  cultivated  language,  and  as  the 
manusci'ipts  were  written  by  scholars,  such 
differences,  apart  from  studied  obscurities,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  various  learned  guilds 
indulged  of  set  purpose,  found  little  place.  At 
the  same  time  one  frequently  comes  in  these 
old  writings  upon  ditiiculties  which  a  know- 
ledge of  local  pronunciation  or  idiom  in  the  far 
past  might  help  to  solve,  just  as  there  are  many 
allusions  inexplicable  to  us  now  because  of  our 
ignorance  of  manners  and  customs,  the  very 
memory  of  which  has  passed  away  for  over. 

The  tendency  of  Scottish  GaeUc  to  hive 
off  and,  like  Lowland  Scotch,  to  becomo  a 
separate  language  with  a  literature  of  its  own, 
was  held  in  check  for  a  time  by  the  close  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  connection  between  the 
Gael  of  Alba  and  the  Gael  of  Ireland, 
maintained  through  Dalriada  and  lona.  But  as 
the  energetic  Scot  prospered  in  liia  new 
home,  the  political  bond  with  the  mother 
country  became  loosened.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  Kenneth  M'Alpine, 
King  of  Dalriada,  ascends  tho  Pictish 
throne,  and  the  seat  of  government  is  removed 
I  to  Scone.     By  this  time,  Gaelic  is  the  Ungoage 


'^  !of  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  a 
language  superimposed  in  some  districts  upon 
Pictish  and  British  dialects,  by  which  in  turn 
it  becomes  perceptibly  affected,  just  as  we  find 
I  :  in  recent  times  the  Scottish  language  in  phonesis, 
I  vocabulary,  and  syntax  modiiied  where  it 
j  invades  Gaelic  territory.  Concurrently  with 
I  this  revolution  at  home  came  the  incursions  of 
1  Norwegians  and  Danes  upon  the  northern  and 
western  shores  of  Scotland.  In  the  troab»j 
ilous  times  that  followed,  the  Gaels  of 
I  Alba  were  shut  off  for  a  time  frou> 
I  communication  with  their  kinsmen  ic 
'  ;  Ireland.       lona      was      pillaged      and      burnt 

several      times.      Its      relics      and       valuable 
I  property,  so  far  as  saved  from  destruction,  were 
I  removed  partly  to  Dunkeld,  but  chiefly  to  KelU. 
I  in    Ireland.       The    monastery   was    built   and 

j  I  rebuilt,  but   though  down  to  the  Reformation 

I  lona  was  of  national  importance  as  a  place  o( 
learning  and  piety,  its  position  as  a  great 
educational  institution  of  commanding  influenct 
and  centre  of  Gaelic  culture  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  effect  of  these  several  forces  upot 
Scottish  Gaelic  must  have  been  considerable 
To  them,  in  combination  with  Scottish  and 
English  influences  of  a  later  date,  are  to  be 
attributed  in  large  measure  the  differences 
.  which  mark  off  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic  now. 
The  memoranda  in  the  Book  uf  Deer  were 
'■  written  during  this  period  of  isolation.  They  ar« 
I  of  much  the  same  age  as  the  Lihcr  Hymnorum 
and  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cuw.  Manuserip* 
literature  is  slow  to  regi.'ster  changes  that  ar« 
quite  marked  in  the  spoken  tongue  ;  and  so  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Deer  and  of  the  Irisb 
MSS.  of  the  period  is  one.  Perhaps  in  th« 
former  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  write 
phonetically.  One  peculiarity  is  noticeable. 
Gaelic  marks  the  aspiration  of  a  consonant 
by  appending  the  letter  h,  just  as  English 
j  does  in  the  case  of  t,  </,  p,  &c.  The  favourita 
I  mode  of  marking  aspiration  iu  Welsh  iz 
j  by  doubling  the  consonant.  Kow,  in  the  Book 
of  Deer  this  practice,  quite  unknown  elsewhere 
in  Gaelic  writings,  is  frequently,  though  by  no 
means  invariably,  resorted  to.  1  ho  inference  is 
that  the  witer's  training  was  so  far  affected  by 
the  influence  of  British  or  Picto-British  ways 
and  practices  current  in  his  district  at  the  time. 
I  A  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
'  Oall-gaidlical  of  the  Isles  has  not  been  pre- 
rerved.  But  the  influence  of  the  Norwegian 
settlement  on  Scottish  Gaelic,  though  nob 
I  recorfed  in  manuscript,  is  clear  as  noon-day 
stUI.  The  Hebrides  and  Man  were  joined  together 
j  under  one  government,  and  to  this  union  is  due 
I  the  interesting  fact  that  a  Manxman  to  this  day 
i  finds  Scottish  Gaelic  more  intelligible  than  Irish, 
Traces  of  the  mighty  Norseman  meet  us  in  the 
■  Hebrides  on  every  hand.  Mr  Hector  Maoleatt 
I  of  Islay,  than  whom  on  this  particular  question 
there  is  no  better  authority,  informs  us  that  th« 
I  blood  of  the  people  in  these  parts  is  still  largeijr 
Norse.  The  topography  of  the  Isles,  as  well  as 
of  the  sea-board  from  Kin  tyre  to  Caithness,  is  ar 
much  Norse  as  Gaelic,  in  Lewis  and  several  o£ 
the  smaller  islands  much  more  so.  Many 
personal  names  and  surnames  are  ScanJi- 
navian.  A  large  num^ier  of  common  words,, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  sea,  the 
shore,  and  boats  are  borrowed  into  Gaelic  from 
the  same  source.  Several  grammatical  features 
which  distinguish  modern  Irish  and  Scottish 
Gaelic  are  very  probably  due  to  Norse  influences 
*  upon  the  latter.  Scottish  Gaelic,  for  example, 
takes  in  many  cases  the  vowel  sound  of  a,  while 
Irish  Gaelic  abides  by  the  older  o.  Cos,  "a  foot,  "is 
1  in  Scottish  Gaelic  cas.  This  preference  for  the  a, 
sound,  it  is  observable,  is  greater  as  one  pro- 
I  ceeds   northwards,    where   Norse  influence   was 


strongest.  Again,  both  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic 
have  in  modem  times  largely  dispensed  with 
the  rich  inflexions  of  the  past,  but  in  this  respect 
the  latter  has  outstripped  the  former.  Ext«niaii 
influences  invariably  hasten  these  corruptin!;  pro« 
cesses.  Foreigners,  like  children,  make  short 
work  of  grammatical  appendages.  Thus  tho 
highly-inflected  Anglo-Saxon  was  transformed 
by  the  Norman  into  tho  plain,  uninflected 
English  we  now  have.  And  what  differentiates 
Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic  in  tliis  regard  is,  no 
doubt,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  pressnr* 
exerted  by  the  Norseman  and  Pict  upon  th* 
latter. 

For  nearly  four  centuries — from  the  middle 
of  the  twelitli  down  to  the  beginning  of  tho 
sixteenth,  tho  Lords  of  the  Isles  were  the 
riding  power  in  the  West  Highlands.  The 
Macdonalds  of  the  Isles  were  of  mixed  blood — ■ 
Gaelic  and  Norse.  In  feeling,  sympathy,  and 
culture  tnese  men  viere  wholly  Gaelic.  It  used 
to  be  said  of  some  English  families  that  settled 
iu  Ireland  that  they  were  more  Irish  than  Irish- 
men. So  among  ourselves  the  Norman  Bruce  wa» 
the  most  patriotic  of  Scots ;  and  so  also  of  the  Mac- 
donalds, as  of  other  Highland  chiefs  in  latet 
times,  such  as  the  Erasers,  Chisholms,  &a,  ifr 
might  be  said  that  they  were  more  Highland  tham 
others  whose  Gaelic  descent  was  purer.  Undej' 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  the  old  literary  relations 
between  Ireland  and  the  West  Highlands  were 
resumed.  The  chiefs  of  the  house  married 
Irish  wives.  It  is  said  that  twenty-four 
Irish  families  came  over  in  the  train  of  a 
daughter  of  O'Cathan  and  settled  among  us, 
the  M'Bheaths  or  Beatons  among  them.  Thft 
family  posaeaaed  estates  in  Ireland.  They 
founded  the  house  of  Antrim,  and  Highlanders 
from  Islay  and  Kintyre  settled  in  the  Glens  ot 
Antrim.  Here  was  recovered  in  recent  years  a 
Gaelic  charter  granted  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isle* 
in  1408  conveying  certain  lands  in  Islay  t« 
Brian  Bicaire  Magaodh,  Mackay  of  the  Rbinni 
of  Islay,  no  doubt. 

During  these  centuries  the  greater  number  of 
the  largo  Irish  MSS.  were  written,  as  well  at. 
the  oldest  in  our  own  Scottish  collection.  Ther« 
were  at  the  time  native  schools  in  the  High< 
lands.  The  Annals  of  Loch  Cc,  for  examplst 
record  in  1476  the  death  of  Brian  0  h^vicinT, 
"Brian  O'Higgin,"  "head  of  tho  schools  oi 
Erin  and  Alba."  And  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore'i 
Collection,  "  Finlay  the  red-haired  bard,"  who 
flourished  much  about  the  same  time,  speaks, 
according  to  Dr  M'Lauchlain's  translation,  ol 
"  Miicgregor  the  brave,  head  of  all  tha 
schools."  But  undoubtedly  there  was  at 
thia  time  in  the  Western  Highlands  a  rage 
for  everything  Irish.  Gaelic  poets  and 
scanachies,  notably  the  M'Vurichs,  who  for 
eighteen  generations  were  the  family  historians 
!  of  Clanrauald,  went  to  Ireland  for  their  educa- 
tion. Irish  poets  and  harpers  of  distinction  paid 
professional  viaits  to  us.  Thusit  comes  about  that) 
tlio  whole  of  tho  Gaelic  literatureproduced  at  this 
time  has  a  strong  Irish  flavour.  The  language 
is  Irish.  The  pedigrees  of  our  clans  are  Irish. 
i  The  legends  and  traditions,  the  stuff  and 
'  material  of  poetry,  are  Irish.  Though  Bruco 
[  fought  against  Macdougall  in  Lorn,  and  found 
'  refuge  with  Macdonald  in  Kintyre  ;  though  ho 
,  built  the  Castle  of  Tarbort  ;  though  the  mea 
of  the  Isles  fought  and  bled  by  liis'  side  at 
Eannockburn,  the  name  of  the  great  monarch  is  i 
lardly  known  in  Gaelic  song  or  story.  The ! 
truth  is,  tha  political  ideas  that  animated  the  • 
liercies  of  the  movement  led  by  Bruce  were 
foreign  to  the  ways  and  usages  of  the  Highland 
people.  The  chiefs  were  influenced  in  their 
public  action  at  the  time  largely  by  personal 
and  family  considerations,  perhaps  by  tribal 
jerjousics.       But    Gaelic    bards    and    scanachies , 


Vdiikl  very  probably  say,  if  Ncirm;iii  foudalism 
is  to  inspire  the  nnvonimeut  of  tlio  future,  the 
farther  away  the  seat  of  power  the  better.  And 
to  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  not  a  Highland 
minstrel,  who  sings  how 

"M'DuHith,  Lord  of  Colonnay," 
received  liia  death  at  the  hand  of  the  far-famed 
I'o   Argentine,    and  how   the   grim    Hebrideaw 
varrior 

"  L;uicrh'd  in  deafh-panp  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  rpimid," 
a  blow  of  his  broadsword  dealing  the  fatal  wound 
to  him  who  was 

"Of  ohiialry  the  flower  and  pride, 
The  arm  in  battle  bild." 
In  the  manuscript  (Jaclie  literature  of  this 
period  evet^'thing  ia  Irish,  and  what  is  not  Irish 
is  Noi-se.  We  hear  comparatively  little  of  High- 
land affairs,  and  with  the  exception  of  entries  in 
the  great  Irish  annals,  still  less  of  Scottish. 

But  was  there  no  native  Gaelic  literature 
at  this  time  in  which  the  ideas  of 
the  people  found  expression  in  their 
native  idiom  1  It  would  appear  that  in 
South  Argyle  and  Isles,  which  were  the 
centre  of  this  Gaelic  culture  among  us,  the 
spoken  language  assimilated  pretty  closely  to  the 
written  literature.  Our  earliest  printed 
fcooks  come  from  Ai-gyle,  and  they  di£Fer  little 
in  point  of  language  from  the  MSS.  Bishop 
Carsewell,  who  published  a  translation  of  John 
Enox's  Liturgy  in  1567,  disclaims  any  know- 
lodge  of  Gaelic  beyond  that  possessed  by  the 
^jeople  of  his  district — i.e.,  Kilmartiii  and 
jieighbourhood  ;  and  yet  O'Donovau  prououncea 
the  book  to  be  in  diction  and  syntax,  as  well  aa 
in  orthography,  pure  Irish.  In  the  Central  and 
North  Highlands  there  did  exist  a  popular  : 
literature,  the  diction  and  idiom  of  which  differ ' 
cor.siderably  from  these  of  the  schools.  We  have  i 
Epecimens  of  this  literature  in  two  manu- 
scripts, both  written  in  the  current  hand  of  the 
period,  and  on  a  phonetic  system  which  records 
the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  idiom  of  the 
fcuthors.  The  largest  and  bf^st  kno-ivn  of  these 
is  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  3IS.,  written  upwards 
cf  350  years  ago.  This  is  almost  entirely  an 
mmiium  (jaihyriim  of  lyric  verse,  Irish  and 
EcottiBh,  which  was  current  in  the 
Highlands  on  the  eve  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  language  of  many  of  the  pieces 
J3  pretty  much  that  of  the  MSS. ;  in  other  cases 
|he  idioms  approach  closely  those  of  modem 
Scottish  Gaelic  The  other  is  a  mannaoript 
written  200  years  ago  by  Duncan  M'Rae.  It 
consists  of  hymns  and  songs.  About  half  the 
contents  are  political  and  other  songs  of  the  day 
6nd  district ;  and  here  not  merely  the  diction 
but  the  very  accent  which  characterises  the 
Gaelic  of  the  Kintail  district  to-day  is  re- 
produced to  its  minutest  shades.  In  addition, 
ihcre  has  come  to  us,  thouyh  many  of  the  verses 
were  not  written  till  long  after  the  date  of  their 
toniposition,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lyric : 
poetry,  of  varied  degrees  of  excellence,  by  various 
Eulhors  who  flourished  ail  over  the  Highlands 
during  the  last  C50  years.  These  show  tliatj 
Bcottish  Gaelic  has  had  a  distinctive  character 
wf  its  own  for  at  least  400  years,  and  presum- ' 
liWy  for  a  much  longer  period.  , 

The  fall  of  the  great  house  of  Macdonald,  and  i 
Btill  more  the  roi^ormation  of  the  Church  which  i 
followed  that  event,  broke  up  the  close  relations 
Hiafc  subsisted  for  centuries  between  tlie  V/est 
Highlands  and  the  ^Torth  of  Ireland.  The 
establishing  of  communication  with  the  south 
cf  Scotland  by  steam  and  rail  has  made 
the  rapture  complete  and  final.  .The  Gaelic 
Bcholars  of  the  reformed  Church  made 
energetic  efforts  by  translating  liturgies, 
confessions,  and  catechisms,  and  especially  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  instruct   their   countrymen. 


I'lflke  good  men  looked  cold  on  the  songs  I 
Jiud  tales  of  the  people.  Their  influence  and  | 
example  powerfully  helped  to  prevent  tho 
formation  of  a  native  Gaelic  literature,  which 
bad  now  a  clear  Held,  and  wWch,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  might  produce  good  and 
la-sting  work.  It  is,  besides,  matter  for 
iregi-et  .that  the  scholarly  men  who  translated  the  I 
Scriptures  intx)  Scottish  Gaelic  were  so  little  | 
'acquainted  with  the  rich  resources  of  their  native  ' 
tongue  as  it  was  spoken  and  sung  in  the  Ivorth  i 
ilighlanda.  Kad  the  diction  and  idiom  of  the' 
people  been  substituted  for  unfamiliar  words 
and  phrases  borrowed  from  manuscripts  and 
Irish  translations,  tho  modern  literature  of  tha 
'  Bcottish  Highlands  would  have  been  all  tho 
richer,  and  the  sacred  writings  would  be  much 
■mora  intelligible,  and  more  highly  appreciated  by 
the  people.  D.  M'K. 


PROFE.'^^SOR,    MACKINXON    ON    THE     i 
aiANUSCRIPT    LITKR.Vi'URK   OF 
I  THE  GAKL. 

!  .  The  oldest  .manuscripts  written  by  tho  Gael ! 
■in  his  native  language  and  still  surviving  do  not  I 
dato  much  earlier  than  about  the  raiddlo  of  the  | 
I  eleventh  century.  But  the  contents  of  these 
books  are  attributed  to  authors  who  flourished  i 
Imany  hundred  years  before  lh;it  time.  Thus  in' 
I  ono  of  the  very  cider.t  of  them — the  Liher 
I  Hyrnnomni,  a  copy  of  which,  written  very 
I  probably  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
\  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  another  of  about 
I  the  same  age  iii  tho  Franciscan  Convent  in  the 
I  same  city — there  are  hymns  in  Latin  ascribed 
to  St  Columb-x  and  others  in  Gaelic  to  St 
j  Patrick,  his  contemporaries  and  successors. 
[  And  in  Leabhir  n«  h-uidhre  and  the  Book  of 
I  Lein'!ter  are  to  be  found  many  compositions 
Inscribed  to  Bards  and  Ol'amhs,  older  by 
several  centuries  than  St  Columba,  or  ever.  St 
I  Patrick. 

How  are  we  to  regard  this  literature  preserved 
I  in  these  old  documents?  A  manuscript,  the 
dato  of  which  is  ascertained,  is.iKvays  conclusive 
evidence  that  its  contents  are  at  least  as  old  as 
its  own  date.  Tliey  may,  of  course,  be  very 
much  older.  In  the  case  of  Gaelic  literature  wa 
have  an  accumulation  of  fact  and  circumstance 
amounting  to  reasonable  proof  that  there  wore 
boc)ks  in  the  native  tongue  from  tho  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  downwards.  And  though 
there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the 
language  was  written  in  books  before 
tho  introduction  of  Christianity  among  tho 
people — the  facta  seem  to  point  rather  the 
other  way — there  can  hardly  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  was  fcr  long  before  that 
dato  an  oral  literature  whicli  att/iined  to  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation.  Dr  Atkinson,  of  Dublin, 
says  of  Irish— by  which  ho  means  Gaelic — verse 
that  it  wa.i  "about  tho  most  perfectly  harmonious 
combination  of  sound  that  the  world  has  ever 
known."  Ono  of  the  chief  means  used  to 
secure  the  smooth  flow  of  a  Gaelic  quatrain  w.is 
alliteration.  Certain  vowels  alliter:it<Mi  with 
certain  other  vowels,  but  identity  of  Cbnsonants 
in  initial  sound  was  necessary  to  secure  allitera- 
tion. As  is  well  known,  tho  initial  consonant 
of  a  word  is  in  Gaelic  modified  in  ono  of 
two  ways  when  it  stands  in  close  grammatical 
relation  to  the  preceding  word.  In  technical 
langu.ige,  it  may  be  aspirated  or  eclipsed.  The 
!  consonant  b.  for  example,  when  aspirated  be- 
I  comes  bh  (v.)  ^^^len  b  is  covered  or  eclipsed  by 
1 7)1,  the  latter  alone  is  sounded,  though  Irish 
grammarians  -writo  the  form  m-b.      Now  these 


phonetic   pecnliaritics   were  disregarded  m  the 
matter  of  aUiteratioii.     "  ill-b,    bh,    and    6    all 
alliterated  with  each  other."     Again,  Gaelic  lost 
the  letter  p  at  a  very  early  period  ;  paiei'  has  been 
athair  time  out  of  mind.   Such  words  have  always 
been  treated   in   veree   as   one  of   initial  vowel 
i  sound.       But    at    a    later     period     the   letter 
\p     was     adopted     into     the    language.       Now 
'  aspirated   p    is    pronounced  /=}>'',   an<^   ''■    ^^ 
:  found    that    ph    and    original  /  are  allowed  to 
alliterate    in    old  Gaelic  verse.     'Die  inference 
is    that    the    rule    of    consonantal    alliteration 
became  fixed  in  (Jaelic  after  original  p  was  lost, 
and     before     aspiration     and     eclipse     became 
distinctive  features  of  the   language.     Professor 
I  Atkinson    draws   the    further    inference,  which 
seems  plausible,  that  alliteration  originated  with 
the  Celts,  and  was  borrowed  from  them_  by  their 
I  Teutonic  neighbours.      In  any  event,  theso  con- 
I  siderations  show    that  the    art   of   vorse-making 
was     dOigently   cultivated     among   the   Gaelic- 
.  speaking  people  in  very  early  times. 
'      But,  even  without  taking  the    Ogara-inscribed 
\  monuments  into  account,  we  have  actual  evidence 
I  of  Gaelic  having  been  a   written    language  from 
I  the   sixth   century    continuously    down   to  the 
present     day.      Adaranan,    it     is    true,    wrote 
only  at    the    close  of     the    seventh     century  ; 
'but  he  distinctly  states   that   poems   composed 
in  the   Scotic— ie.,   Gaelic— kinguisge  in  praise 
of  Columba  were  in  circulation  in  his  own  time 
and  before  it.     These,   no  doubt,   included  the 
famous  Amra  or  Fraue  of  Columba,  composed, 
accordini;    to    uniform     tradition,     during    the 
saint's  lifetime.      From  an   anecdote   recorded 
by  the  same  author   we  learn    the    further   fact 
that  it  wrvs  the  practice  of  Scotic  or  Gaelic  poets 
in    Columba's    time    to   sing  their   songs   with 
accompaniment.       Concurrently  with  this  is  the 
whole  consensus  of  testimony  from  gloss,  note, 
and      occasional    verso    found    on     tlie     Latin 
manuscripts      written      by      the      Gaol     from 
the     seventh     down     to     the     ninth    century, 
when      tho      Gaelic       Annotations       on      the 
Book    of    Armagh    and    tho  Colophon    to  the  i 
Book   of   Deer   were    written.      And  when  the 
I  Manuscript  periodaets  in  w(»areat  the  outset  con- 
I  frcmted  with  an  extensive'  literature,  fragments  j 
I  only      of      which      are       preserved      in      the , 
1  oldest    books.       The    late     Professor    O'Curry 
'  gives      the      names      of      thirty      old     books  1 
'  that  have  disappeared,  several  of  them  within 
recent  times.     Of  these  no  fewer  than  seven  are 
quoted   by    name     in     the    oldest    manuscript 
collection  of  a  general  kind    we  now   possess. 
So  that  there  is  as  conclusive   a  proof  as  from 
the    nature   of  the   case   could   bo    reasonably 
looked  for  that  there  has  been  among  the  Gael 
an  extensive  literature   written   in   the   native 
language,    dating    back    to    the  fifth   and   sixth 
centuries,  and  highly  cultivated  poetry,  oral,  if 
not  also  written,  long  before  that  period. 

When  these  old  scribes  profess  to  quote  from 
older  documents  now  no  longer  existing,  to 
what  extent  can  they  be  relied  upon  to  quote 
their  authorities  correctly  1  The  men  lived  in  a 
credulous  age,  and  it  roust  be  allowed  that 
in  dealing  with  certain  matters  of  fact, 
such  as  genealogies,  they  were  in  tho  habit 
[Of  giving  a  pretty  loose  rein  to  their  imagination. 
■  Still,  it  would  seem  as  if,  on  the  whole,  they 
recorded  events  pretty  faithfully.  Science 
occasionally  lends  a  hand  in  establishing  tbe^ 
accuracy  of  these  old  writers,  Gaelic  and  other. 
In  the  expedition  of  the  Norwegian  King 
Haco,  which  tem^inated  for  that  monarch  so 
disastrously  by  his  defeat  at  Largs  and  death 
afterwards  at  Kirkwall,  the  Saga  records  that 
the  fleet  moved  from  Elwick  to  Ronaldsvoo  in 
Orkney  immediately  after  tho  29th  day  of  July 
(St  Olafs  day),  and  stayed  there  eleven  days. 
While  they  were  in   this  latter  harbour  there 


was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  "  only  a  small    ring 
around  the  sua  being  bright."      The  table  of 
eclipses  records  one  on  the  5th  of  August  1263, 
"  and  according   to   special   calculations,"  Pro- 
fessor Munch  observes,  "  this   eclipse   appeared 
annular    at     llonaldsvoe. "      Again,     with    the 
exception  of  a  small  ^agment  preserved  in"the 
Book   of   Leinster,  th^  numuscripts  containing 
the  "Wars  of  the  Gaidhil  with   the  GaOl  "  are 
comparatively   modern.       Tho   author    of   that 
book  describes  the  battle 'Of  Clontarf  with   great 
minuteness.     He   informs    us   that  the    Danes 
crossed  over  from  Dublin,  which   thay  held  at 
the  time,  in  their  vessels  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  on  the  morning  of  tho  battle  ;  and  that 
they  ran  their  boats   aground.     The   figlit  con- 
tinued all  day.     Towards  evening  the  Gaill  were 
[forced   to   retreat   to   their  boats,  which  mean- 
while had  been  carried  away  by  the  tide.     They 
were,  in   consequence,  cut   off  and   drowned  in 
large  numbers,  as  the  Gaelic   anther  narrates  in 
very  eloquent  language,  and  with  evident  satis- 
faction.    The  battle  was  fought  on   the  23d   of 
April  1014,  and  the  writer,  in   stating   that  the 
fighting   began   at   sunrise,  makes    the   further 
observation  that  the  tide  was  full  in  at  the  time. 
When     editing      the     manuscript,      the      late 
j  Dr  Todd    put    tho    query    to    Dr    Haughton, 
Professor   of    Geology    in     Dublin    University, 
"  What  was  the  hour  of  high  water  at  the  shore 
of  Clontarf,  in  Dublin  Bay,  on  the  2od  of  April 
1014  1 "  and  received  for  answer  that  "  it  could 
not  have  differed  many  minutes  from  5.30  A.M." 
The  passing  observation,  of   which  Dr  Todd  was 
[  shrewd  enough  to  appreciate  the  value,    proves 
in  a  striking  manner  not  only  the  accuracy  of 
the    manuscript     in     this    particular,    modern 
though  it  bo,  but  that  the  writer  was  himself 
an   eyewitness  of  the  battle,  or  had  his  informa- 
tion from  an   oyevfitness.      Still  it  is  the  case 
that  the  old  Gaelic  scribes  did  not  alwaya  copy 
Ivery    accurately.       When     we     have    different 
versions  of  the  same  tale  or  poem,  they  often 
^differ     considerably    from     each    other.      The 
common    practice,    it    would    appear,    was     to 
transcribe  an  old  document  into  the  orthography 
and  grammar  of  tho  writer's  day.     But  hero  also 
no  uniform  rule  was  observed.     Blany  poems  and 
passages  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  profusely 
glossed,  showing   that  the  original  diction  had 
been  preserved.     And  it  has  been  noticed  that 
some  manuscripts,  such  as  the  Leabliar  Brcac,  or 
"  Speckled  Book,"  contains  in  many  cases  ortho- 
graphical and  grammatical  forms  of  older  date 
than  those  found  in  other  manuscripts  written  a 
centurj'  or  two  earlier.     In   all   these   respects 
tho  practice  of  Gaelic  scribes  and  scholars  seeflis 
to  have  differed  little  if  any  from  the  practice  of 
scribes  and  scholars  elsewliere, 

Gaelic  manuscript  literature  is  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  voluminous  character.  It  con- 
tains a  full  record  of  the  life  and  civilisation  of 
tho  people  within  historic  times,  with  their 
traditions  and  legends  of  what  they  thought  and 
believed  and  did  "in  other  years."  It  pro 
vides  the  most  faithful  likeness  that  can  be  givea 
of  any  people — that  drawn  by  themselves- 
exhibiting  at  onco  theii  weakness  and  their 
Btrength.  And  yet  it  is  only  of  quite  recent 
[years  that  out  historians  have  thought  it  in  the  • 
Ueaafe  necoesaiy  to  know  even  that  suoh  liters 
tiire  existed.  Scottish  historians,  down  to  and 
including  Macaulay  and  Hill  Burton,  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Highland  people,  knowing  no- 
thing of,  and  caring  nothing  for,  the  literature 
of  the  people.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Macaulay  examined  tho  famous  Stowe  l-.brary 
forty  years  ago,  and  reported  that  the 
I  only  portion  of  its  contents  worth  purchas- 
ing by  the  nation  was  the  correspondence 
I  of  Lord  Melville  on  the  American  War.  The 
Llibrarv'.  with  its  rich  cnUoctiou  of  .Gaelic  MSS., 
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passed  at  tho  timo  into  tho  haihda  of  Loi-d 
Ashbnmhnm,  in  whose  family  it  remained  nnti^ 
a  few  years  ago,  when  tho  ii:ition  w:is  at  length 
well  enough  informed  and  advised  to  buy 
it.  O'Curry  tella  of  a  visit  paid  him  by 
Thomas  Mooro  in  1839.  By  that  timo 
Mooro  had  published  three  volumes  of 
his  History  of  Ireland.  Tho  historian  found 
tho  moilest  Gaelic  student  surrounded  by  a 
formidable  array  of  lan^e  and  dark  and  timo-worn 
volumes — tho  jBooks  of  Hallymoto  and  Locain, 
"Tho  Speckled  Book,"  "The  Annals  uf  the  Four 
Masters,"  and  others.  When  it  was  cxphiined 
to  him  wliat  these  manuscripts  wore  and 
what  they  contained,  Mooro  was  candid  enough 
to  say — "  These  huge  tomes  could  not  havo 
been  written  by  fools  or  for  any  foolish 
purpose.  I  nevor  knew  anything  about  them 
before,  and  I  hatl  no  ri^ht  to  have  undertaken 
tho  History  of  Ireland. "  Tho  literature  contains 
several  translations  from  other  lanf^uagcs,  espe- 
cially Latin.  There  are  treatises  upon  theolopjy, 
law,  and  medicine  ;  upon  geography  and  topo- 
graphy ;  liistories  and  annals,  grammars  and 
glossaries  ;  a  vast  amount  of  tales,  legends,  and 
works  of  imaginaticm  in  prose  and  verse.  One 
manuscript,  "  The  Book  of  Leinster,"  gives  a  list 
of  no  fewer  than  lS7  tales,  arranged  under  four- 
teen separate  -classes — -destructions,  cow  spoils, 
courtships,  battles,  ciives,  navigations,  tragedies, 
feasts,  sieges,  adventures,  elopements,slaughters 
(a  particularly  largo  <:lass),  expeditions,  and  pro- 
gresses. Tho  poets,  according  to  their  degree, 
were  obliged  to  commit  and  repeat  so  many 
tales,  and  hence  tho  great  preponderance  of  this 
■class  of  literature  among  the  Gael. 

Tho  number  of  books  that  has  survived  is  only 
a  mere  fragment  of  what  was  produced.  But 
the  extant  manuscripts  are  of  considerable 
volume.  They  are  scattered  about  in  private  as 
•well  as  in  public  libraries  throughout  the  whole 
country,  so  that  it  is  ditEcult  to  get  accurate 
figures.  Mons.  H.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  tho 
editor  of  the  Semie  Celtiqitc,  found,  six  years 
ago,  953  manuscripts  in  Ireland  and  England — 
principally  in  tho  libraries  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  British  Museum,  Trinity  CoUego, 
Dublin,  Lord  Ashburnham,  Franciscan  Convent, 
Dublin,  and  Bodleian,  Oxford  (Essai  d'un  Cata-  j 
logue  do  la  Litturature  Kpique  do  I'lrlande  : 
Paris,  1883.)  Several  of  these  are  very  small — 
mere  scraps  ;  others  are  a  heavy  armful.  Some 
of  tho  MSS.,  such,  for  example,  as  tho  Xiier 
.Hifmnoinim,  Item  their  age,  their  beauty  of 
workmanship,  and  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, are  of  priceless  value  ;  tho  loss  of 
some  •  others  would  not,  perhaps,  be  severely 
felt.  But  there  are  six  amor]g  them  which 
are  of  paramount  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Gaelic  scholar.  Tho  oldest  of  these 
is  also  the  smallest,  "The  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow," 
so  called,  the  story  goes,  after  an  older  book  of 
the  same  name,  now  lost,  and  said  to  havo  been 
written  by  St  Ciai-an,  of  Clonmacnois,  on  the 
hide  of  a  favourite  cow  called  An  Udhar,  or 
"  the  Dun."  This  MS.  contiiins  at  present  only 
67  leaves  of  comparatively  small  folio,  and  was 
written  by  the  end  of  tho  eleventh  century. 
The  next  in  age,  written  by  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  "  Tho  Book  of  Leinster,"  i3,like 
the  other,  imperfect,  but  it  consists  of  205  leaves 
I  large  folio.  Both  MSS.  are  compilations 
j  embracing  nearly  all  tho  depaitments  of  tho 
I  literature.  The  other  four  MSS.  were  all 
'  written  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  bo- 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  They 
are  all  in  parchment,  great,  bulky  volumes. 
The /.caWiar  iJreoc,  or  "  Speckled  Book,"  con- 
tains 140  large  folios,  the  contents  being  mainly 
religious  and  ecclesiastical.  "The  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,"  oil   the  other  hand,  and  "The  Book  of 


Lecain"  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  genealogies  Mid 
lore,  grammatical,  lexical,  and  liti^rary.  The 
former  contains  251  leaves  of  the  largest  ^"6111101, 
tho  latter  over  300  of  small  folio  size.  The 
remaining  volume  is  aiUed  "The  Yellow  Book  of 
Lecain,"  and  contains  250  loaves  of  large  quarto. 
Its  contents  are  chiefly  historical  and  ccclesi;i3ti- 
cal.  Tho  first  four  named  havo  already  been 
printed  in  fac-similo  for  the  use  of  scholars  by 
the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy.  Some  idea  of  tlio 
size  of  these  documents  may  bo  gathered  from 
an  estimate  made  by  O'Curry  to  the  effect  tliat, 
if  printed,  tho  matter  contained  in  these  six 
inanuscript.3  would  cover  1)400  pages  of  largo 
quarto,  such  as  is  used  in  O'Donovan's  edition  of 
"Tho  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters." 

Tho  great  hnlk  of  tho  manuscript  literaburo  of 
the  Gael  has  been  preserved  in  Ireland.  And 
no  doubt  Scolia  major  has  produced  much  the 
larger  portion.  'Batt-cotiaminvrhns  also  produced 
anil  preserved  its  share,  if  smaller.  In  Mons. 
H.  D  Arbois  de  Jubainville'a  account  of  Gaelic 
MSS.  the  Scottish  collection  finds  no  place. 
But  that  collection  is  in  it.'^elf  of  groat  value, 
besides  being  of  special  importance  and  interest 
to  Scotsmen.  D.  M'K. 


PROFESSOR  MACKINNON  ON  THE 
SCOTTISH  COLLECTION  OP  i 

GAELIC  MSS.  I 

The  credit  of  bringing  to^retlier  tho  large  co!-  ; 
•lection  of  Gaelic  umnuscripts  now  deposited  for  - 
preservatiun  and  rcfeieucc  in  the   libraiy  of  tha  j 
Faculty    of    Adv<K;ates      in     this    city    is    due  j 
to    Mr    William    F.     Skene,     Historiographer-  | 
Royal      for      Scotland,     author      of      "  Celtic  j 
Scotland,"      "  The    Four    Ancient     Books     of 
Wales,"  and  several  otiior  works  Ijearlng  on  the  j 
language,    literature,    history,    and    antiquities 
of  the  Colt.     Tho   collection   proper  coiisists  of 
sixty-three  separate  pai-ceJs.  ThtTO  arc,  besides 
an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  foiirteeii   inanu-  I 
scripts  by  the    euiiueiit  Gaelic    fcholar,    Ewen 
M'Lachlan  of   Fortwilliam  and  .\bei'dcen,  tran- 
scripts of  several  MSS.  or  portions  of  MSS.  by  Mr 
M'Lachlan    and  the    Rev.   Donald  Mackintosh, 
and  several  collections,  chit'ly  vt  Ossianio  poetry, 
made  in  the   end  of  last  and  bevrinuing  of   the  i 
present    century    by    Duncan    Kennedy,    once  j 
schoolmaster      at      Kilmelford,       an.l      others,  i 
To      the      list     falls      to      be      added      several  I 
volumes  of  t,a!fs,  ballads,  and  lore  belonging  to  j 
the    late    Mr   J.    F.    Campbell   of    Islay,    and  j 
bequeathed  by   their  lamented  collector   to  tho  i 
library.     In  addition  to  these,  tl-.ere   are   in  tho 
library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  form-  i 
ing  part  of  the  Laing  collection,  a  Gaelic  medical  | 
MS.,  once  in  the  possession  of  several  mcmbersof  j 
the   branch   of    the   Beaton   family    who   were 
settled  as  physicians   in   tho  Island  of   Mull  ;  a 
collection  of  Gaelic  poetry  made  in  the  middle  of 
last   century  by  Jerome  Stone,  schoolmaster  in 
Dunkeld  ;    a  similar  but  larger  collection  mnde 
in    the  beginning   of   the  present   century    by 
the  Lite  Rev.   Dr  Irvine  of  Little  Dunkeld  ;  and  , 
a    fragment  of  a  Gaelic  grammar.     There  is  also 
in  the  library  of  Scottish  Antiqnaries   a    trans-  ; 
latifin  into  Gaelic  of  the    "  Lilinm    Mediciiue  "  , 
of     BeiTiardus     Gordonus.       These,      together' 
wi!h  a  few  manuscripts   in  private   hands,  con-  j 
Etitnte   about    all    now    known    to     havo    been 
pre:-ervcd  in  Scotland  of  the   manuscript  litera- 1 
tore  of  the  Gael. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Dean  of  Lismorc,  I 
the  Fernaig,  and  a  few  written  in  tho  end  of  i 
last  centurv,  all  thee  manuscripts  are  in 
the  <rld  Gaelic  h.nnd.      Dr   Donald   Smith    states 
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tl)at  the  use  of  theee  characters  was  discontinued  I 
by  Gaelic  scholars  in  Scotland  aboiat  the  middle  | 
of  last  century.  This  is  substantially  correct,  ] 
though  we  occarionally  come  upon  specimens 
■written  later.  For  example,  nn  eiithnsia.'^tic 
clansman  presented  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart..,  under  whose  superintendence  tho_ 
great  edition  of  Ossian'e  poems  was  published 
in  1807.  with  a  copy  of  the  Gaelic 
text  of  "  Ossian "  and  of  Dr  Smith's  Sean 
Dana,  written  out  with  great  care  in  the 
uncient  hand.  In  but  few  crscs  is  the 
vriter  of  a  manu,script  known.  The  author  or 
ecribo  may  have  lieeii  a  Hifdilandcr  or  an 
Irishman,  for  Gaelic  manuscript  literature  is 
cne.  A  marginal  note  here  and  there  tells  us 
hi  whose  possession  a  manuscript  happened  to 
he  at  one  time  or  other  ;  an  occasional  docquet 
discloses  the  name  of  the  scribe. 

Wo  are  equally  ignorant  regarding  the  history 
of  the  great  majority  of  the^^e  documents. 
When  Dr  Johnson  was  ynablo  to  find  the  original 
Ossian  in  Skye,  he  committed  himself  to  the  rash 
issertion  that  the-e  was  not  in  th.e  world  "  an 
Erso  manuscript  a  hundred  years  old,"  that  there 
could  not  be  recovered  in  the  Erse  language  "500 
linesof  which  there  ipany  evidence  to  prove  thent 
a  hundred  yG.ar.oold."  Succeeding  writers  accepted 
with  unquestioning  faith  the  confident  statement 
of  .the  great  critic.  Dr  Johnson  drew  a  t,harp 
but  misleading  distinction  between  "Erse,"  or 
Scottish  Gaelic,  and  Irish  Gaelic.  But  even 
BO,  there  ai-e  among  the  fragments  that  remain 
the  Dean  of  Lisraore's  manuscript,  250 
years  old  when  Johnson  wrote,  and  containing 
rpwards  of  11,0(10  lines  written  in  "Ei-ec,"  2fi.52 
ci  which  are  "Ossianic;"  and  the  Fcrnaig 
taanuscript,  containing  upwards  of  4000  lines  and 
■written  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
great  lexicographer  saw  the  Coolin  Hills. 
Martin,  who  made  his  tour  in  Uie  Western 
Isles  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  '  and  whose  curious  eye 
nothing  escajied,  mentions  ("Description  of  the 
Western  T.slands  of  Scotland,"  edition  of  1716  and 
1884,  p.  89)  that  Fergus  Beaton  (in  South  Uist) 
"  hath  the  followyig  Irish  manuscripts  in  the 
Irish  character— fo  wit,  Avicenna,  Averroes, 
Joannes  de  Vigo;  Bernardus  Gordouus,  and 
several  volumes  of  Hippocrates,"  and  else- 
where (p.  264)  that  "the  Life  of  Columbus 
(He),  written  in  the  Irish  character,  is  in 
the  custody  ot  John  M«cNeil,  in  the 
Isle  of  Barry  ;  another  copy  of  it  is 
kept  by  Macdonald  of  Benbccula."  Several 
manuscripts  in  the  Scottish  collection  might  suit 
the  description  given  by  Martin  of  Fergus 
Beaton's  library.  A  copy  of  tlie  "  old  Gaelic 
Life"  of  Columba,  as  Dr  Reeves  calls  it.  is  bound 
vp  in  MS.  XL.  of  the  Scottish  collection,  but 
tvhetber  this  is  one  of  the  two  mentioned  by 
Martin  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 

The  first  four  MSS.  in  Mr  Skene's  catalogue . 
are  the  property  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
Dr  Donald  Smith  (appendix  to  Highland 
Society's  Report  on  Ossian,  page  294)  sbites  that 
thesecoud  of  these  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Donald  Macqueen,  of  Kilmuir  in  Skye,  the 
same  gentleman  who  gave  the  medical  manu- 
script to  the  Antiquarian  Society.  With  the 
exception  of  these  four  and  one  or  two  others, 
fjie  whole  collection  came  from  two  sources, 
«nd  in  about  equal  numbers.  About  one  half 
bolong  to  the  Highland  (r)ow  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural)  Society  of  Scotland  ;  the  other 
half  came  from  the  famous  Kilbride  collection. 
The  recovery  and  preservation  of  them  was 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  the  inquiry  set  on 
foot  in  the  end  of  last  century  with  the  view  to 
lettle  the  question  regarding  the  authenticity 
of  the  poems  published  as  the  work  of  Ossian 
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so  that  students  of  Scottish  Gaelic  have  one 
reason  for  being  ever  grr.toful  to  James  Mac- 
pherson. 

It  is  perfectly  established  that  ISIacpherson 
carried  away  fixim  the  Korth-West  Highlands 
and  Islands  several  Gaelic  manuscripts.  On  his 
tetum  to  Badenoch,  his  native  district,  from  })is 
femous  tour  in  the  fall  of  17G0,  the  Rev.  Mr 
<ElU]ie  saw  in  Macpherson's  possession  "  severjj 
Volumes,  small  octavos,  or  rather  large  duode- 
decimo,  in  the  Gaelic  language  and  characters." 
Lachlan  Macvuirich  "  remembers  well  that 
Clanronald  made  hiij  father  give  up  the  '  Red 
Book'  to  James  Macpherson  from  Badenoch." 
Macpherson  himself  afterwards  deposited  with 
his  publishers,  Beckett  &  Dehondt,  certain  MSS. 
which  remained  for  a  whole  j'ear  in  the  custody 
of  the  firm. 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society 
commenced  their  inqni;-y  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  published  35  years  previously, 
the  author  or  translator  was  dead  ;  and 
tbo  demand  for  manuscript  authority  urged 
upon  Dr  Blair  by  David  Hume  in  1763,  and 
afterwards  with  great  vehemence  upon  Macpher- 
son himself  by  Johnson  and  others,  once  more 
became  clamant.  The  Committee,  through  their 
distinguished  chairman,  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie, 
author  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  and  the  noble- 
jaen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  possessed  rare  facilities  for  discovering 
Bueh  literature  of  this  sort  as  still  floated  about 
the  country.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  High- 
land Society's  collection  was  formed.  'The 
greaternumber  of  manuscripts  came  from  Lon- 
don, through  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Mac- 
kenzie, an  enthusiastic  Highlander,  at  the  time 
secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London, 
and  also  .Tames  Macpherson's  literaiy  executor. 
Alist  of  these,  prepared  by  Mr  Mackintosh,  is 
printed  in  the  large  edition  of  Ossian  published 
in.  1807  (voL  lU.,  pp.  666-70.)  Other  MSS. 
dropped  in  from  various  quarters.  Duncan 
Kennedy's  coDection  of  Ossianic  poetry  was  pur- 
chased. Lord  Bannatyne  obtained  the  well- 
known  Glejimasan  MS.  (No.  Llll.)  from  the 
Rev.  Mr  Mackinnon  of  Glendamel,  and  sent  it 
to  the- Society. 

A  letter  from  Lord  Bannatyne  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society, 
and  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  "Repprt " 
(p.  280),  explains  how  the  famous  Kilbride  col- 
lection was  discovered.  Mr  Bannatyne  was  at 
one  time  Sheriff  of  Bute.  He  frequently 
attended  in  his  official  capacity  the  Cir- 
cuit at  Inv^eraray,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  Argyleshire  gentlemen. 
On  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Hailes,  Mr  Banna- 
tyne made  inquiries  regarding  Gaelic  MSS. 
among  the  gentlemen  attending  the  Circuit.  "  I 
■was  directed,"  says  Lord  Bannatyne,  "to  the 
late  Mr  M'lntyre  of  Glenoe,  who  put  into  my 
hands  a  manuscript  which  ho  mentioned  as 
received  from  Major  M'Lachlan  of  Kilbride, 
one  of  whose  predecessors  he  stated  to  have  been 
a  dignified  ecclesiastic — I  think  one  of  the  Deans 
of  Argyle  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation — 
end  whose  family  were  said  to  have  retained 
for  a  considerable  time  a  peculiar  taste  for 
Gaelic  antiquities,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
had  once  possessed  a  very  large  collection  of 
Gaelic  manuscripts,  collected  partly  in  Ire- 
land and'  partly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  which  part  still  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Major  M'Lachlan." 
Lord  Bannatyne  afterwards  obtained  permission 
for  Mr  Mackintosh  "to  take  inspection  and 
bring  an  aoeount  of  tie  MSS.  in  Major  M'Lach- 
kn's  4)oB»eB|ion."  These  were  found  Jo  be 
twenty-two  in  number.  It  appears  that  a  few 
were  at  the  time  lent  tt>  General  Sir  4-dolphus 
Oughton  and  Sir  James  Foulis.    "A  catalogue  of 
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I  tile  mioicut  MSS.  ivliich  bo!oii5od  tu  tho  Into 
I  Major  M"Lacl;I»ii  of  Kilbiule,  made  out  at  tlie 
Miijoi-'s  own  house  in  Kilcho;in,  Mellier  Lorn, 
Ai'yyleshire,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Mackintnnh," 
is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  1S07 
edition  of  Ossian,  pji.  570-1.  Fi\-e  of  tlic  MSS. 
I  vrere  sent  .-it  tlio  tiiiM>  to  tl>a  HigUand 
I  Society  ;  and  tlie  renuiinder  were  many 
Ij'ojirs  afterwards,  tJiTough  the  exertions  of  Mr 
Skcn-e,  dcposit-ed  in  th.e  Advocates'  Library  for 
prenervatioii.  These  now  form  Kos.  V.  ta 
XXXL  in  Mr  Skene's  catalo'^'ue. 

The  Seottisit  coIloL-tion,  v  Joablo  tliough  it  b<j, 
is  but  a  mere  fra!;nie:it  of  wha.t  ouoe  was. 
Xot  merely  in  olden  times  do  we  hear  of 
manuscripts  no  longer  existing  ;  this  clivsa  of 
literature  daily  dmp.s  out  of  view  among  us  now. 
In  his  spiriteii  reply  to  Dr  Samuel  Johnw^n,  the 
[Rev.  Donald  Tit'I^icol  of  Lismore  mentions 
several  Gaelic  manuscripts  n'hich  cannot  now  be 
traced  or  identitiod,  and  (hut  f.'entleman'.s  own 
collection  of  Ossianic  ballads  is  at  present 
amissing.  The  Rev.  Donald  JIackintosli  adds 
to  the  list  of  manuscripts  reported  on  (Oasian  | 
III.,  pp.  672-.3)  "a  cat;>logne  of  such  other 
MSS.  as  have  como  to  the  knowledyo  of 
tho  writer  hereof  ;  "  and  Mr  Campbell, .  in 
I  Leajjliar  na  Feiimo  (London,  1872),  gives  a  list 
of  "  Ossianic  "  collections  "  known  to  exist  or  to 
have  existed  in  Scotland."  One  or  two  of  the 
'  MSS.  mentioned  by  these  writers  have  since 
been  recovered.  Mr  Campbell  was  unable  to 
trace  tho  collection  of  Gaelic  poetry  made  by 
Jerome  Stono.  It  has  recently  been  found 
among  tho  Laing  MSS.  in  the  University 
library.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  irrecover- 
ably lost.  Therccords  of  tho  Synodof  .\rgyleshow 
that  in  ICGO  tho  clergymen  ofthe  district  undertook 
and  in  great  part  o.Kecuted  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  up  to  Canticles  inclusive.  A 
portion  of  this  work  still  survived  in  1861 
(Fasti  Eccles.  Scot.  V.,  14.)  The  recovery  of 
tho  document  would  bo  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, as  this  txanslation  was  executed  twenty- 
five  years  before  the  translation  into  Irish 
Gaelic  done  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Bedel 
was  published.  Even  the  Gaelic  text  of  Oasian, 
which  James  Macpherson  handed  over  to  Mr 
I  Mackenzie,  and  which  was  given  to  tho  editors 
jof  the  edition  of  1807,  has  disappe;ired,  and 
I  Gaelic  scholars  are  unable  to  say  to  what  amount 
I  of  "editing"  Ossian  was  subjected  to  after 
Macpherson's  death. 

Sometimes  we  get  accounts,  almost  pathetic  in 
theirdetails,  of  how  important  Gaelic  MSS.  were 
destroyed.  Father  John  Farquharson  made  before 
17-i5  a  valuable  collection  of  old  Gaelic  poetry  in 
Strathglass.  He  carried  abroad  to  the  Catholic 
College  of  Douay  "  a  volume,  folio  size,  large 
paper,  about  three  inches  thick,  written  close, 
'and  in  a  small  letter. "  '  The  last  heard  of  this 
important  document  was  that  "the  late  Prin- 
ci;)al  of  that  College,  who  was  then  only  a 
student  there,  remembers  very  well  having  seen 
the  leaves  of  the  mutilated  manuscript  torn  out 
i  to  kindle  the  fire  in  their  stove."  Lachl.-m  Mac- 
Vuirich,  tho  illiterate  descendant  of  the  famous 
\Scanai-hies  attachetl  to  the  family  of  Clanranald, 
thus  describes  the  dispersion  of  the  manuscript 
library  accumulated  by  his  ancestors  during 
I  seventeen  generations: — There  were  many  p.nrch- 
ments,  and  tliere  was  the  famous  "  Red  Book  " 
made  of  paper,  hut  "  none  of  thase  books  are  to 
be  found  at  this  day,  because  wlien  his  family 
were  deprived  of  their  lands  they  lost  their 
alacrity  and  zeal.  He  is  not  certain  what 
became  of  the  p.trcbments,  but  thinks  that  some 
of  them  were  earned  away  by  Alexander,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  others 
by  Ranald,  his  son,  and  he  saw  two  or 
(three     of     them     cut     down     by     tailors     for 


measuring  tapes.  .  .  .  Ho  hiui-self  had  some 
of  tho  parchments  after  his  father's  death,  but  I 
because  ha  had  not  been  taught  t<>  read  them, 
and  had  no  reason  to  set  any  value  upon  thera,  I 
tlioy  were  lost."  ' 

Such  acta  of  vandalism  are  not  likely  to  occur 
again.  Gentlemen  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
the  possessors  of  manuscript,s  in  our  day  prize  i 
their  literary  treasures  highly  and  take  good 
care  of  them.  Still,  this  class  of  property  is 
liable  to  many  mishaps,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be : 
hoped  that  such  Gaelic  manuscripts  as  are  now 
in  private  •libraries  may  find  their  way  Ui  this 
Scottish  collection.  By  depositing  thi'm  in  the 
Adv(icates'  Library,  their  owners  would  add) 
greatly  to  tho  value  of  tho  collection,  pJace  the 
manuscripts  within  reach  of  Gaelic  scholars, 
land  at  the  same  time  take  tho  best  possible 
I  security  for  the  safo  preservation  of  their, 
j  property.  D.  M'K.      i 


PROFESSOR  MACKINNON"  ON  THE 
BCornSH  COLLECTION  OF  GAELIC  MSS. 

Tni!  Gaelic  nianuscrijjts  are  kept  in  a  sonarato 
Jeabiiict  in  the  Advocates' Library,  with  a  g'encral 
catalogue,  prepared'  by  Mr  Skene  in  1801,  when 
the  collection  was  brouglit  together.  Neither 
in  age  nor  in  range  of  content  docs  the 
Scottish  collection  come  up  to  the  magnificent 
manuscripts  preserved  in  tho  Libraries  of  the 
lioyal  Irish  Academy,  Trinity  College,  and 
X'ranciscan  Convent,  Dublin,  or  to  those  in  the 
British  Mu.seuin  or  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  Still  our  collection  is  of  groat  value  ' 
iieverthele.ss,  and  deserves  to  be  better 
Icnown  and  studied  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  For  one  thing  it  is  ours,  and 
as  a  Scottish  collection  it  is  entitled 
to  particular  regard  from  us.  And  though  a 
large  proportion,  espec'ally  of  the  older  manu- 
e:;ript3,  are  in  m.itter  and  style  as  much  Irish  as 
Scottish,  still  a  considerablo  number  have  a 
distinctively  Highland  character  which  make 
them  of  special  value.  Besides,  our 
manuscripts  give  many  variant  read- 
iu23  wliich  are  highly  prized  by  scholars 
and  editors  ;  and  in  several  cases  valu- 
a'ole  additions  to  the  common  stock  of 
Gaelic  literature.  To  mention  only  two  or  three 
instances.  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  has  found  that 
t'io  version  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Troy"  pre- 
served in  our  MS.  xv.  is  so  important  that  ho 
intends  publishing  it,  although  he  has  already 
printftd  the  version  in  tho  B;)ok  of  Leinater. 
In  MS.  xxxviii.  is  an  important  vocabu- 
lary containing  words  which  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere.  MSS.  i.  and  xxvi.  give  ver- 
sions of  the  "  Passion  of  our  Lord  "  as  revealed 
to  Anselm  not  recorded  in  the  Lcahhar  Jirenc 
f.r  "Speckled  Book."  The  large  MS.  liiL  ia, 
\rith  the  exception  of  three  or  four  folios,  taken 
up  with  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  famous 
champion  Fr.raMs  ^Tnc  Hoich  among  tlie  Gawnn- 
rnid.  Here  the  Tain  Bo  FlvJai.%  "cattle  spoil  of 
Flidais, "  treated  in  the  large  Irish  manuacripts 
as  H  mere  episode  in  the  Talo  of  tho  "  Cattle 
Spoil  of  CnaUnge,"  appears  as  an  independent 
Eaira,  covering  40  paces  of  larcre  folio  size — a 
composition  of  very  great  value,  philological  and 
literary. 

Of  tho  CJ  manuscripts  in  the  collection  proper. 
So  are  parchments,  25  are  paper,  and  2  are 
partly  parchment  aud  partly  paper.  The 
later  manuscripts  and  the  transcripts  are,  with 
cue  exception,  all  on  paper.   A  few  of  the  parch- 

,  dents   are   as  old    as   the  fourteenth  century  ; 

I  lint  the  ereatcr    number  were   written  in  the 
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ffteenth  and  sixteenth  ;  the  paper  mnnnsoripts 
Were  all  written  within  the  last  :©0  years, 
the  ureatcr  number  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eia;hteenth 
centuries.  Several  of  the  latter  are  not  of  srreat 
value.  MS.  ix.,  e.f;.,  consists  of  a  single  leaf  of  . 
tlirty  paper  containing  a  frcnealouy  of  the  Mac-, 
dnugalls,  written  in  the  last  century,  the  hand-  ' 
writini;  heing  so  bad  that  the  scribe  very  I 
properly  apologises  for  it.  Old  and  tattered  paper, 
not  of  the  best  quality  in  r.U  cases,  does  not 
hear  rough  handling  ;  and  many  of  these  frail 
(Jocuments  bear  the  impress  of  hard  usage  from 
damp,  soot,  and  worms  before  they  found  their 
way  to  their  present  comfortable  quarters.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  some  of  the  parchments 
have  so  far  suffered  from  the  same  causes,  and 
though  others  are  somewhat  carelessly  written. 
many  show  exquisite  penmanship,  with  ink  and 
colours  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  on  the  day 
they  were  written  and  orn.amented. 

James  Macpherson  left  Gaelic  manuscripts 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  with  his  publishers  in 
London,  when  the  cry  for  manuscripts  was  heard  '. 
on  every  side,  and  yet  nobody  seems  ever  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  them,  and  to  this 
day  we  do  not  know  which  they  were. 
Our  Scottish  collection  has  not  been  left  so 
ceverely  alone,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  has 
lot  been  subjected  as  a  whole  to  a  systematic 
end  thorough  examination  by  a  competent 
man.  Among  the  Celtic  scholars  who  have 
noticed  the  collection  may  be  mentioned  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  j 
examined  a  few  of  the  manuscripts  forty 
years  ago,  and  printed  a  note  upon  them  in 
ISBO,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  Mens.  Henri 
Gaidoz,  who  gave  a  short  but  very  accurate 
description  of  a  considerable  number  of  thera  in 
,;h8  Revue  Celtigue  (T.  vi.  109-114)  ;  Dr  Kuno 
Meyer,  who  has  made  several  transcripts, 
end  in  particular  described  in  detail  one 
of  the  MSS.  (xl.)  in  the  Celtic  Magazine, 
Vol.  XII.;  and  Mr  Whitley  Stokes,  who  has 
published  the  Tale  of  the  Sons  of  Uisneach 
(Irischn  Texte.  Stokes  und  Windisch,  Leipzig, 
lS87)from  MSS.  liii.  and  Ivi.,  and  transcribed 
HISS.  XV.  and  part  of  MS.  xl.  , 

Among  our  native  scholars,  Mr  Skene  has  pre-  I 
pared  a  general  catalogue  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion. Mr  Skene  has  also  printed  the  genealogies 
in  MS.  1.  (Trans,  of  the  lona  Club,  and  Celtic 
Scotland,  III.  4G7),  a  large  portion  of  the 
cimtents  of  MS.  1.  (Celtic  Scotland,  III. 
?08),  and  subjected  many  others  to  a  careful 
examination.  The  late  Rev.  Dr  MacLauchlan  in 
1355  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  (Proceedings.  Vol.  IL,  pp.  3.5-51)  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore's 
Manuscript ;  and  seven  years  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Skene,  published  large 
selections  from  the  same  document,  with 
translation,  introduction,  and  notes.  Dr  Mac- 
Lauchlan further,  in  his  "  Celtic  Gleanings  " 
(1857)  and  elsewhere,  described  several  other 
tnaDUBcripts  of  the  collection,  and  quoted 
extracts  from  them.  The  late  Mr  J. 
F.  Campbell  printed  in  Leahhnr  na 
Fdinne  (London,  1S72)  several  "  Ossianic " 
extracts,  copied  chiefly  from  the  later 
manuscripts,  and  from  the  published  "  Dean 
of  Lismore."  The  late  Mr  Macpherson,  of  the 
Advocates' Library,  made  a  careful  transcript  of  all 
the  "Ossianic  "  portion  of  the  Dean's  manuscript. 
The  late  Dr  Cameron  of  Brodick  also  made  a  fresh 
transcript  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Dean,  as 
well  as  copious  extracts  from  several  other 
manuscripts,  especially  those  containing  "  Ossi- 
anic "  poetry — these,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon 
be  published. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  century  very  meritorions 
work,  now   apt  to   be   forgotten,    was  done  in 
connection   with   these  manuscripts,  chiefly  by 
three  men — Dr  Donald  Smith,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Mackintosh,  and  Ewen  M'Lachlan.     These  were 
all  scholarly  men.     Dr   Smith  was   an   excellent 
classic  ;  and  by  the  testimony  of   all   who  knew  j 
him,  Mr  M'Lachlan  was  a  man  of  great  if  inter-  | 
mittent  energy,  withagiftforacquiringlanguages  j 
little  short   of  a  Mezzofanti.     The  three  knew 
modern  Gaelic  thoroughly  ;  but  in  their  day  the 
grammar  of  the  language  of  the  manuscripts  was  ' 
as  little  known  as  railways  and  telegraphs  :  and 
accordingly,    though     these     gentlemen     made 
themselves  familiar  with  the   old  handwriting,  j 
.  their  extension  of  contractions  is  pretty  much  | 
a  matter  of  ingenious  guessing,  and   their  tran- 
Bcripts  are  consequently  unreliable.  j 

Dr  Donald  Smith,  a  brother  of  the  dis-  I 
tinguished  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Smith,  | 
of  Campbeltown,  was  a  native  of  Glenorchy,  and  | 
for  a  time  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Breadalbane  I 
Fencibles.  Hewastheanimatingspirit  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  J 
of  Ossiaii's  poems.  In  a  prefatory  note  to  their 
report  the  committee  speak  of  Dr  Smith  truly  as 
"  one  of  the  best  Celtic  scholars  of  the  present 
time,"  and  add  that  without  the  able  and  un-  • 
wearied  assistance  rendered  by  him,  the  "Report  j 
could  never  have  been  completed."  Three 
elaborate  papers  written  by  him  are  printed  as 
Appendices  to  the  Report,  all  of  which  bear 
ample  evidence  "to  the  extent  of  knowledge, 
acuteness,  and  industry  "  of  the  writer.  One  of 
these,  considering  the  state  of  learning  and  easy 
faith  of  the  time,  is  a  very  .able  "  Account  of  the 
principal  manuscripts  now  in*the  possession  of 
the  Highland  Society,  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  committee's  inquiries"  (Appendix  to  Report, 
pp.  285-312.)  The  manuscripts  reported  on 
ore  nine  in  all — the  five  Kilbrides  given  to 
the  Highland  Society  ;  the  Glcnmasan  MS. 
(liiL)  ;  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  (xxxvii.)  ;  that 
known  as  "  Kmanuel  "  (xlvi. )  ;  and  MS.  No.  xl. 
A  high  antiquity  is  in  most  cases  claimed  for 
these  documents,  and  it  is  t<)  be  feared  they  were 
not  always  read.  The  eras  of  the  various  pieces 
constituting  MS.  xl.  are  given  as  rangingfrom  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  to  thethirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Now  the  colophon  to  one  of  these 
sheets  bears  that  it  was  written  at  "Minaird" 
in  the  year  1538.  Dr  Smith  died  "  on  the  very 
day  (22d  May  1805)  when  the  last  of  his  labours 
in  its  [the  reporting  Committee's]  service,  the 
concluding  sheet  of  this  appendix,  issued  from 
the  press." 

The  Rev.  Donald  Mackintosh  is  designated  by 
himself  in  his  will  as  "a  priest  of  the  Old 
Scots  Episcopal  Church,  and  last  of  the  non- 
jurant  clergy  in  Scotland."  He  came  to  Edin- 
burgh as  a  young  man,  and  for  a  time  acted  aa 
one  of  Peter  Williamson's  "  Penny  Post  "  men. 
In  1785  he  published  the  first  collection  of 
Gaelic  Proverbs,  and  was  in  the  same  year 
appointed  "  Clerk  for  the  Gaelic  Language  " 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Sub- 
sequently in  1801  he  received  the  appointment 
of  "  Keeper  of  the  Gaelic  MSS.  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland."  In  this  latter  capacity  he 
made  the  carefully  prepared  catalogues  of  MSS. 
printed  in  the  1807  edition  of  Ossiari's  Poems 
(Vol.  HI.,  pp.  660-673)  and  copious  transcripts 
from  MSS.  ixxiv.  and  xxxvL..  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  .-\dvocates'  Library.  Mr  Mackin- 
tosh died  in  1808. 

i  Mr  Maclachlan,  at  the  time  one  of  the 
'  masters  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen, and 
a  competent  Gaelic  scholar,  was  requested  by 
the  Highland  Society  to  report  on  several  of 
their  manuscripts,  and  to  make  transcripts.  In  a 
Yolume,_enti,tled  "  Apalysia  of  Gaelic  MSS.,"  is 
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preserved  a  learned  ntid  comprehensive  account 
of  fourteen  manuscripts,  some  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  reported  upon  by  Dr  Smith. 
Tlio  Dotiu  of  Lismore'a  manuscript  is  described 
in  ({''cat  detail,  and  its  contents  carofully 
analysed.  Larye  extracts  from  the  "Os.sianic" 
portion  of  "  Tlie  Dean "  were  made  and 
embodied  in  the  "  Koport  "  on  Ossian,  but  Mr 
Maclaclilnn  was  tl'.o  first  to  transcri))o  the  MS. 
Indeed,  the  indefatigal)lo  scholar  actually  made 
a  second  copy  of  his  own  transcript.  The  two 
have  fortunately  been  preserved,  one  being  in 
the  library,  the  other  in  private  possessiim.  In 
addition  Air  Maclachlan  wrote  out  the  tale  of  the 
Sons  of  Uisneach  from  BISS,  liii.  and  Ivi.,  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  MS.  liii.,  and  copious 
extracts  from  MS.  xxxviii.  and  others.  All 
these  are  found  in  a  large  volume,  long  and 
narrow,  wlii.h  the  writer  designated  the  Leabhar 
Caol,  and  wliich  is  preserved  in  tlie  Library. 

Tlic  MSS.  described,  reported  upon,  and 
transcribed  bj'  tliise  men  were  Uioso  belonging 
to  the  Highland  Society.  The  first  four  MSS. 
of  Jlr  Skene's  catalogue,  i.e.,  those' 
;iQg  to  tlio  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
not  spcci.illy  examined  by  Dr  Smith ! 
Mr  Maclachlan,  and  tlicse  scholars : 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  even  seeing  the  j 
Kilbride  collection  (v.-xxxi.)  Mr  Skene,  as 
has  bee.i  siid,  has  printed  the  genealogies 
j  found  on  the  first  folio  of  MS.  i.,  and  Dr 
I  Maclachlan  has  given  a  very  general  account  of  ! 
;a  few  others  (iv.,  vii.,xxv.,  xxviii.)  Beyond  these  j 
I  fragmentary  notices,  the  half  of  the  Scottish  I 
collection  of  Gaelic  manuscripts  remains  uude- 1 
i  scribed.  Jt  is  most  desirable  that  a  detailed  cata- 
I  logue  be  made  of  the  whole  collection.  Until  I 
I  within  recent  years,  when  the  great  collections  in  j 
1  Ireland  and  England  were  catalogued,  and  fac- 1 
similes  of  the  most  important  MSS.  published,  , 
it  was  not  perhaps  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  ! 
catalogue  of  ours.  But  this  can  be  done 
now.  And  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  some  day  one  or  more  of  these ; 
valuable  documents  may  be  transcribed,  trans- 
lated, and  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the ! 
wealthy  corporation  that  owns  a  large  number  of 
them,  or  some  patriotic  society. 

The  contents  of  these  Gaelic  manuscripts  are 
varied,  and  represent  fairly  well  all  depart-  i 
nu'iits  of  the  literature.  There  are  no  J 
dramas  or  epics  ;  these  as  literary  forms 
were  unknown  to  the  Gaelic  people.  There ' 
is  a  large  quantity  of  unpublished  modern  lyric 
poetry,  some  of  which  is  of  considerable  merit. 
As  compared  with  the  Gaelic  literature  found  in 
the  Irish  and  English  libraries,  the  Scottish 
collection  is  relatively  poor  in  Annals  and 
Religious  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Medical  Section  of  our  collection  is  vi'iy  large. 
Tlie  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  West  Highlands — the  home  of  Gaelic  manu- 
scripts in  Scotland.  The  overthnjw  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  for  centuries  kept  regal 
state,  witli  an  organised  adraini.stration  having 
its  seat  in  the  Island  of  Islay,  and  the  sweeping 
manner  in  which  the  Reformation  of  t!:e 
Chui'ch  was  carried  out  in  lona  and  elsewhere  in 
Argyle,  involved  the  destruction  of  such  docu- 
ments as  preserved  u  record  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  past.  Such 
was  the  temper  of  the  times.  Medical  manu- 
scsipts  would  not  bo  objects  of  such  great 
avereion.  Besides,  the  Eeatons  who  possessed 
these  manuscripts  survived  the  Reformation  in 
Mull,  Skye,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Martin,  in 
,  Uist.  For  the  rest,  in  the  Scottish  collection 
are  to  be  found  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  ; 
Tales  and  Legends  in  great  profusion;  genealogies; 
lyric  poetry  ;  treatises  on  law  and  science  ; 
together  with  translations  and  adaptations  of 
the  literatuies  of  .other  countries.       D.  M'K.      1 


I   PROFSSSOR  MACKINNON   ON  OAELIO 
DICTIONARIES. 

TnEBK  it  not  in  the  Scottish  Collection  of 
Gaelic  MnnuDcripts  a  glossary  equal  in  age  or  in 
,  interest  to  the  large  grammatical  treatise  in 
MS.  I.  Ouo  comes  here  and  there  on  a  few 
I  words  explained,  or  on  an  occasional  gloss  ;  but 
I  in  the  whole  collection  there  are  only  two  lists 
I  of  words  deserving  the  name  of  n  vocabulary. 
These  are  found  in  MSS.  VII.  and  XXXVIII. 
Manuscript  VII.  is  a  parchment  consisting  of 
eleven  leaves,  small  folio,  all  written  in  double ' 
column  with  the  exception  of  one  leaf  narrower 
than  the  otliers,  where  the  writing  crosses  the 
page.  There  are  evidently  different  hands,  \ 
all  good  —  the  last,  covering  four  leaves, 
being  particularly  fine.  The  MS.  was  written 
probably  in  the  fifteenth  or  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Its  contents  are  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  character.     There  is.  for  example, 

?.  e"P^,  i"^,  ^^°  '''^'■""'  "''  -f'*"^^  found  i'l  the 
Speckled  Book,"  headed  here  "The  teaching 
of  Saul  the  son  of  David."  There  is  a  copv  of 
the  well-known  Precepts  of  Corraac,  which 
agrees  so  far  with  that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
t  f      '  .  ^^  ^^''^  "  considerable  amount 

of  lore  of  various  kinds-the  seven  grades  of 
JilxoT  poet,  their  official  titles  and  privileges, 
ftnd  especial  y  the  oUamh  or  hitrhest  of  them  aU. 
There  are  short  paragraphs  on  the  names  of 
noted  places,  and  also  of  distinguished  persons, 
beginning  with  Art  the  Solitary.  There  Ik  a 
similar  listofdistinguishedGaelicladies.becinning 
with  Scot-a  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  ending  with 
Uerforgaill-an  interesting  biographical  dic- 
tionary, which  the  Book  of  Ballymot*  caps  by 
carrying  the  list  from  Scota  up  to  Eve.  On  the 
last  page,  where  the  MS.  is  .wmewhat  faded, 
comes  the  vocabulary  headed  D,il,(f)hocail  ann 
so  Kecondite  words  here."  It  consists  of 
dehni  ions  and  attempted  analvsis  and  etymo- 
logical explanation  of  several  sco'res  of  words. 

Manuscript  XXXVIII.  is  of  Baper.quarto  size. 
•  "'*^  1,,'^'''"*'"  P"""*  'o  'he  year  1500,"  accord- 1 
ing  to  Mr  Skene,  but  is  assigned  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Mons.  Gaidoz  (Rev.  Celt. 
\I.,  11.3.)  The  MS.  consists  of  some  94 1 
leaves.  The  first  page,  as  we  now  have  it,  I 
IS  numbered  h,  and  broken.  The  name  I 
of  Afanns  ^Tac  Wiuirich,  evidently  one' 
of  the  Seanarhie,  of  Clanranald.  appears  on 
this  page.  The  handwriting  is  very  good,  in 
some  parts  f.aded.  The  contents  of  the  MS.  are 
chiefly  heroic  tales— The  Death  of  Cuchnllin,  Art 
son  of  Conn,  The  Education  of  Cuchullin.  The 
Children  of  Lir,  Tlie  Rebellion  of  M.ic  Colgan 
Against  Fionn,  Ac.  &c.  On  p.  154  are  verses 
attributed  to  Ossian,  which  were  printed  by  Mr 
T!i?r.'V/i."''^duction  to  Dean  of  Lismore. 
liX\.\IV.)  A  copy  is  also  found  in  the  Book  of 
Leinstor(p.  208.)  The  lines  mnst  be  ver>- old, 
for  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  as  here,  they  are 
freely  glossed,  showing  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  thediction  had  becomeantiquated. 
The  glossary  covers  eleven  pases  of  the  MS. 
(143-1.03),  and  is  written  in  triple  column.  There 
are  ,3.o  to  740  words  defined  ;  but  no  etvmology 
IS  attempted,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  i^  there 
even  an  explanatory  note,  nothing  bcvond  the 
defining  word.  The  letters  A.  B.  C,  &c.  follow 
in  strict  alDhabetieal  order,  but  individual 
entries  under  each  letter  do  not.  The  first  word  | 
t-n-^«  i'>noi.i—i.e.,fnqlHis(chnrch)~h}it  n—i.e.,  I 
ard  (high)— is  two  columns  further  on.  Different  J 
words  spelt  alike  are  entered  separately — e.^r.,  ' 
ail— i.e.,  cJorh  (stone)  ;  ail^-i,r..,  aimsir  (time)  ; 
onn—i.e.,  elmh  (strnie)  ;  onv — I.e.,  ainm(name.V 
The  list  contains  some  two  dozen  words  that  I 
have  not  as  yet  seen  equated  elsewhere.  It 
well  deserves  to  be  printed. 
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Neither  of  tliese  glossaries  approaches  in  inte- 
rest or  value  severafl  vocabularieB  found  in  the 
Irish  MSS.,  and  notably  one  of  the  very  earliest 
of  them— that  called  Sanas  Chm-maif.  This 
glossary  has  been  twice  printed— first  with  two 
I  others,  O'Davoren'a  and  the  list  of  explained 
words  appended  to  the  Calendar  of  Oenfnis  the 
Culdee,  bv  Wfhitley]  Sftokesl  in  ISf'S  (Williams 
&  N create)  ;  and  apain  by  the  same  editor  in 
1803  (Calcutta),  embody inff  a  translation  and 
notes  by  O'Donoran,  as  well  aa  notes  by  Mr 
Stakes  himself.  Cormao  Mac  Cuilennain  was 
a  prince  of  Cashel,  who  afterwards  became 
its  Bishop,  and  was  killed  in  battle 
In  A.D.  003.  The  Prince-Bishop's  repu- 
tation for  learning  as  well  as  for  piety 
was  very  great.  According  tx»  nn  old  author, 
Corniac  was  "  complete  master  of  Gaelic 
and  Latin,  .  .  .  a  proficient  in  lav.',  in  every 
wi.sdom,  knowledge,  and  Bcicnoe  ;  a  paragon  in 
poetry  and  learning."  OTurry  is  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  Urnicechi  nan  Eiaes  to  Cormac,  but 
the  glossary  has  been  claimed  for  him  since  first 
we  hear  of  it.  In  its  present  form  T.Ir  Stokes 
proves  that  this  valuable  vocabulary  must  bo 
considerably  Later  than  Cormao's  day  ;  at  the 
Bume  time,  that  competent  judge  is  able  to  say 
"  that  the  greater  part  nf  it  .  .  .  was  written, 
if  not  in  the  time  of  Cormac,  at  least  within 
ft  century  or  bo  of  Cormac's  death."  This 
dictionary  is  not,  lite  our  glossary,  satisfied 
with  a  mere  definition  or  equation  of  a  word. 
It  almost  invariably  attempts  an  explanation, and 
very  frequently  ftn  etymologv.  The  etymologies 
are  in  a  few  cases  sound.  When  they  go  astray 
they  are  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  many  that 
passed  muster  with  the  scholars  of  Europe 
years  Rgo_.  But  the  great  value  of  the 
book  consists  in  the  amount  of  lore — ^literary, 
lecral,  legendary,  religions,  and  historical — 
which  it  introduces  in  explanation  of  particular 
words.  I^ann  Chnrmain  is  a  repertory  of 
the  most  carious  information-  regarding  the 
history,  ^learning,  habits,  and  beliefs  of  the 
Gaelic  psop'e  as  knon-n  t.o,  or  imagined  by, 
learned  men  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  first 
dictionary  of  value  printed  was  Michael  O'Clery's 
(Louvain,  104.'?),  afterwards  incorporated  by 
Lhuyd  in  the  Irish  Dictionary  which  forms  part 
of  the  Arch.'EologicaBritannica(Oxford,1707),and 
recently  reprinted  in  the  Kevue  CeHique  (vols.  iv. 
and  v. )  There  have  been  several  Irish 
Dictionaries  since.the  best  of  which  is  O'Reilly's,  ; 
with  a  valuable  supplement  by  O'Donovan ! 
(Dublin,  N.u.) 

The  first  attempt  at  dictionary  printing  in 
Scottish  Gaelic  WAS  made  by  an  indefatigable 
scholar  whose  place  in  Gaelic  literature  has  not 
been  appreciated  as  it  deserves — the  Rev.  Robert 
Kirk,  minister  successively  of  Balquhidder 
and  Aberfoyle.  In  1084,  Mr  Kirk  published 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  in  metre.  The  first  fifty  Psalms  were 
printed  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle  twenty-five 
years  previously,  but  even  Bedel's  prose  transla- 
tion was  not  published  until  the  year  after  Mr 
Kirk's  version.  When  it  was  resolved  to  print 
in  Roman  type  for  the  use  of  Highlanders  the 
Irish  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  Mr  Ki-k 
was  sent  to  London  to  superintend  the  pres  i. 
Bedel's  Old  Testament  and  O'DoneU's  New 
Testament,  with  a  small  vocabulary  appended 
by  the  editor,  appeared  in  1G90  ;  and  this  was 
the  only  Gaelic  Bible  in  use  among  Highlanders 
untO  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  James 
Stewart  of  Killiu,  was  printed  by  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in 
1707,  and  the  Old  Testament,  translated 
by  Dr  John  Stuart  of  Luss  and  Dr  Smith 
of  Campbeltown,  by  the  same  Society  in  four 
parts  in  1783,  1780,  1787,  and  1801.      The  small 


vocabulary  in  Kicolson's  Historical  Library 
(1702)  was  written,  evidently  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  by  Mr  Kirk.  The  ener- 
getic minister  attempted  English  authorship  as 
well.  A  curious  essay,  now  almost  forgotten, 
entitled  the  "Secret  Commonwealth,"  giving 
nn  account  of  the  "nature  and  actions"  of 
elves  and  fairies,  published  by  him  in  1691,  gave 
such  offence  or  satisfaction  to  the  "  little  folks  " 
that,  according  to  current  belief,  they  spirited 
the  minister  away  with  them  in  the  following 
year.  The  Rev.  Dr  Malcolm  or  M'Colm,minister 
of  Duddingston — "  the  great  author,"  as  a  High- 
laud  bard  calls  him — pubiiahed  a  prospectus  of  a 
Gaelic  Dictionary  in  1739,  the  text  of  which  was 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Lhuyd.  In 
1741  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  employed  a  very  able  man,  at  the 
time  one  of  their  own  teachers,  the  well-known 
Gaelic  poet  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Ardna- 
murchan,  to  write  a  Dictionary  specially  for  use 
in  their  schools.  The  book,  arranged  in 
chapters  like  the  syllabaries  used  by  the  old 
Assyrians,  was  printed  in  174L 

The  Rev.  William  Shaw  was  the  first  to  print  i 
a  Dictionary,  Gaelio-English  and  English-Gaelic, 
of  any  importance.  There  were  at  least  two  j 
laudable  attempts  made  by  Highland  gentlemen 
before  Shaw  took  up  the  work,  to  prepare  a 
good  Gaelic  Dictionary.  As  we  learn  from  an 
admirable  letter  written  in  1771  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Maclagan,  afterwards  of  Blair  Athole,  to  John 
M'Naughtou,  Esq.,  Praesesof  theGaelic  Society, 
Edinburgh,  printed  many  years  afterwards  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (vol.  I.,  266),  a  principal 
object  of  that  Society  was  the  compilation  of  a 
Gaelic  Dictionary.  The  project  fell  through  ; 
but  a  few  years  afterwards  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  several  clergymen — Mr  Maclagan  himself, 
Dr  Stewart,  of  Luss.  Messrs  M'Nicol,  Lismore  ; 
M'Arthur,  Kilninian  ;  Campbell,  Kilfinichen  ; 
I  and  two  laymen,  Mr  M'Intyre  of  Glenoe,  and 
j  Mr  Charles  Stewart,  writer,  near  Fortwilliara. 
;  The  work  was  apportioned  among  those  men, 
I  and  a  good  deal  of  material  was  collected. 
Others,  Dr  Smith  of  Canipbelton,  Mr  M'Queen 
of  Kihnuir,  &c. ,  were  ;ifterv?ard8  associated  with 
I  the  scholars  namad  ;  but  this  undertaking  also 
cametonaught.  Mr  Shaw  had  previou-ily  published 
a  grammar  of  the  language.  In  the  pref:w;e  to 
that  work  he  said  that  the  public  were  indebted 
for  the  book  "  to  theadvice  and  encouragement  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  friend  of  letters  and 
humanity."  To  Highlanders  at  that  time,  a 
friend  of  Samuel  Johnson  meant  a  disbeliever  in 
'  Ossian.  But  Mr  Sha*  informed  his  country- 
men in  the  nextf'i()aragraph  of  his  preface,  that 
Sir  James  Foulis  learned  Gaelic  in  advanced 
!  years,  "  and  now  drinks  of  the  Pierian  •■spring 
j  untainted,  by  reading  fragments  of  poetry  in 
!  Fingal'fe  own  language."  After  reading  this 
sentence  the  Highland  people  would  drink 
:  with  Sir  James  Foulis  and  the  writer 
,  of  it  even  in  the  company  of  Samuel 
Johnson  himself,  and  so  they  bought 
Shaw's  Grammar.  Next  year  Mr  Shaw  travelled 
in  the  north  and  west  in  search  of  words  for  his 
dictionary.  The  tour  was  disappointing.  Mr 
Shaw'a  proceedings  and  manner  were  not 
calculated  to  win  confidence.  He  studiously 
avoided  such  anti-Johnsonians  and  Gaelic 
scholars  as  Mr  INI'Nicol  of  Lismore.  To 
Mr  M'Intyre  of  Glenoe — through  whom 
Lord  Bannatyna  discovered  the  Kilbride 
MSS. — Mr  Shaw  represented  himself  as  in 
search  of  the  original  materials  of  Ossian.  His 
knowledge  of  the  old  language  was  evidently 
very  defective;  and  his  moral  courage  did  not 
seem  to  bo  of  the  highest.  Glenoe  having  shown 
him  a  MS.,  "he  fixed  his  eyes  on  it  with  the 
wrong  end  of  it  np."  From  the  same  gentle- 
man   he    borrowed    some    ten    sheets    of   the 
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vocabulary  for  which  Mr  M'Intyro,  as  we  have 
seen,  hnd  been  pnthcring  materials,  and  of 
these,  after  sonio  difficulty  and  trouble,  Glenoe 
Rot  back  two.  In  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary, 
Mr  Sliaw  says  that  ho  received  liberal  assistance 
from  the  educated  classes,  mentionini;  par- 
ticularly the  Rev.  Mr  M'.\rthurof  Mull,  also  one 
of  the  band  of  scholars  as.=iociated  in  preparins  a 
Oaelio  Uictionary,  but  that  the  common  people 
declined  to  give  him  words  unless  ho  paid  for 
them.  In  these  circumstances  our  lexicographer 
passed  over  to  Ireland  ;  examined,  as  he  says, 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Vallencey  and  elsewhere  ;  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don with  abundant  material  for  his  Dictionary, 
which  was  printed  in  1780  in  two  quarto 
volumes.  Shaw's  Dictionary  contains  nearly 
30,000  paelio  words  with  English  equivalenta. 
The  definitions  are  often  inaccurate.  The 
author  wisely  does  not  attempt  to  pive  the 
derivation  of  a  single  word.  He  gives  no 
authority  for  the  meaning  or  use  of  a 
word,  and  this  la  the  serious  defect  of 
the  book.  In  the  followinu  year  Shaw 
published  a  pamphlet  openly  challenging  the 
authenticity  of  "Ossian."  He  also  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  through  Dr  Johnson's 
influence  obtained  a  living  worth  £200  a  year. 
Meanwhile  the  man  was  assailed  by  Macpher-  | 
son's  gang — John  Clark  and  others — in  language  ! 
which  for  virulence  and  violence  could  hardly  be 
matched  even  in  the  annals  of  political  or 
ecclesiastical  controversies.  Some  of  the  sub- 
scribers refused  to  take  the  Dictionary,  alleg- 
ing that  it  was  an  Irish,  not  a  Gaelic,  book.  I 
The  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  here 
Shaw  gained,  the  .Judges  finding  that  though 
the  author  did  not  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  pro- 
spectus, he  was  not  iruilty  of  fraud  or  deceit  in 
the  preparation  of  his  book.  Such  were  the 
feelings  with  whic^i  the  man  was  regarded  by . 
Highlanders  that  even  the  dignified  and 
usually  impartial  Dr  Stewart  wrote  of  | 
his  Grammar  twenty  years  afterwards  : — "II 
know  but  one  publication  professedly  on  the  I 
subject  of  Gaelic  Grammar  by  a  Scotsman.  I 
have  consulted  it  also  ;  but  in  this  quarter  I 
have  no  obligations  to  icknowledse." 

Two  meritorious  vocabularies  by  Robert  and  I 
Patrick  Macfarlane  were  published  in  1795  and ' 
1816.  iTho  prospectus  of  what  promised  to  be  a| 
very  comprehensive  Gaelic  Diotionarywasissued 
In  1803  by  Alexander  Robertson,  at  the  time 
Bchoolttaster  at  Kirkmichael,  and  a  few  parts 
were  printed.  But  it  would  appear  that  some 
three  years  afterwards  Mr  Robertson's  MS.  was 
purchased  by  the  Highland  Society  as  an  aid  to  | 
aDifltionary  on  a  more  extensive  scale  whi^hthe  j 
Society  were  about  to  prepare.  This  large  work,  1 
commenced  about  1814,  was  entrusted  mainly  | 
to  Dr  Macleod  of  Dunuonald,  assisted  by  other 
Bc\olar3 — Ewen  M'Lachlan  of  Aberdeen,  Dr  | 
Irving  of  Little  Dunkeld,  and  Dr  Maodonald  of 
Crieif,  and  published  in  1828.  The  press  was  ' 
corrected  by  Dr  JTackitltosh  Mackav.  Three 
years  previously,  in  18J5,  Armstrong's  Dictionary 
appeared.  These  are  by  far  the  best  as  well  as 
the  largest  Gaelic  lexicons  published.  Consider- 
ing the  state  of  learning  at  the  time  and  the ' 
material  the  compilers  had  ct  their  command, 
their  labours,  esfiecially  Armstrong's  who 
worked  single  handed,  deserve  high  praise.  Dra 
Macleod  and  Dewar  prepared  a  veiy  useful 
Dictionary  for  schools,  bapcd  upon  that  of 
the  Highland  Society.  Mr  >feil  M'Alpine, 
a  schoolmaster  in  Islay,  published  a  Dic- 
tionary stamped  with  the  pronounced 
individuality  of  the  writer.  A  small  vocabu- 
lary of  merit  written  by  Father  Ewen 
M'Eachen  in  1862  brings  up  the  tale  of 
Dictionariea  of  Scottish  Gaelic. 


A  ocmplete  Goidelic  Dictionary  Is  a  desidera- 
tum, bub  the  time  is  not  yet.  A  good  indication 
of  the  kind  of  work  needed  is  found  intho  Wijrtrr- 
buch  app'-nded  to  Professor  Windisch'a  Irische 
Texle  (Leipzig,  1S80.)  Meanwhile,  reliable 
material  ia  being  collected.  To  the  numerous 
publications  of  Mr  Whitley  Stokes  most  exhaus- 
tive glossaries  are  attached.  Professor  Ziramer 
in  his  Kdtisehe.  Stitdien,  and  Dr  Atkinson  in  the 
vociibulary  to  his  "  Homilies  and  Passions"  from 
the  Lcabhar  Breac  (Todd  Lectures  :  Dublin, 
1887)  have  provided  the  lexicographer  of  the 
future  with  matter  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
But  dialects  have  still  to  be  studied,  texts  have 
still  to  be  published,  manuscripts  have  still  to  be 
read,  before  Gaelic  scholars  can  have  'heir 
LiddeU  and  Scott.  D.  M'E. 
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PROFESSOR  MACKINNOX  ON  THE 
TALES  OF  THE  GAEL. 


Works  of  imagination,  whether  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  form  a  largo  pait  of  the  literature  of  the 
Gael,  and  among  the  works  of  imagination  pro- 
duced by  him  the  tale  occupies  a  foremust  place. 
The  Gaelic  tale  is  of  a  distinct  type.   It  is  as  easily 
recognisable  as  Scotic  handwriting  or  Celtic  art. 
These  tales  from  the  very  earliest  times  formed 
a  large  factor  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  the  native  schools  and  colleges  this  class  of ; 
literature  was   a   most  important    part   of   the ' 
curriculum.       The  Fili   and  Bard,   each  in  his ' 
degree,  were  bound  to  know  and  to  repeat   so 
many   tales.      The   practice   o!    reciting    them  j 
by  the  fLrcside  of  a  winter's  night — a  species  of  1 
home  industry  that  might  with  great  advantage 
be   introduced   into   the   Highland   school,  and 
revived   in   the   cottage — still   lingers  in  out-of- 
the-way   localities.      'These    tales   have   accord- 
ingly   come    down    to    us    from    two   sources. 
We  find  them  in  the  very  oldest  MSS.,  written 
by  native  scholars.     They  have  also  been  pre- 
served in    the   memories   of   the    people,    and 
written  to  their  dictation  by  several  collectors, 
foremost  of   whom  among   us  were  the  late  Mr 
Campbell  of  Islay  and  his  collaborateurs. 

As  recorded  in  Gaelic  MSS.,  the  tales  consist 
briefly  of  mythological  and  ethnic  legends  that 
profess  to  describe  the  conllicts  of  the  early  races. 
These  are  the  divinities  of  the  Gael,  reduced  in 
after  ages,  if,  indeed,  thoy  ever  were  other  than 
anthropomorphic,  ^o  the  shapes  and  ways  of  men. 
Then  there  are  military  expeditions  to  distant 
lands,  and  longasa  or  voyages  by  individual 
explorers,  with  marvellous  stories  of  personal 
adventure.  There  are  tribal  conflicts, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
national  wars,  involving  hostings,  battles,  sieges, 
and  including  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times 
cattle  raids  or  cow  spoils — tajui,  as  they  were* 
technically  called  in  the  native  language. 
Quarrels  of  individual  heroes,  with  the  con- 
sequent combats  and  feats  of  prowess,  fill  a 
large  chapter.  Stories  of  domestic  life  — 
great  feasts,  at  which  old  quarrels  are  settled  and 
fresh  ones  originated  ;  love  stories,  courtships, 
elopements,  with  their  usual  oncomitants  of 
jealousy  and  revenge,  take  up  a  considerable 
space  in  the  catalogue.  The  literary  present- 
ment of  these  romances  is  in  many  cases  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
alone  they  are  of  high  importance  in  Gaelic 
literature.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  tales  to 
the  general  student  consists  in  the  full  account 
they  preserve  to  us  of  the  life  and  civilisation 
of  these  people  in  far  back  times. 


I  As  preserved  in  the  tenacious  memories  of  the 
Highland  fjeople,  the  Gaelic  tale  takes  a  much 
wider  range..  Many  are  mytlis  and  folk  tales, 
which  inliteratyformaswellasin  subject-matter 

I  present  a  strikingcontrastto  die  manuscripttype. 
Very  frequently  these  consist  merely  of  a  word- 

'  puzzle,  a  riddle,  a  nursery  rhyme,  or  a  fairy 
tale.  And  even  where  the  subject  of  the  manu- 
script and  popular  tale  is  the  same  the  difference 
is  marked.  The  former  is  complete  and  realistic 
to  its  minutest  detail — the  names  and  pedigrees 
of  the  heroes  being  all  given,  as  well  as  the 
precise  dates  and  particular  localities  that 
witnessed  their  exploits.  It  is  a  Gaelic  saga. 
But  in  the  popular  version  the  environment  of 
place  and  date  frequently  vanishes  altogether. 
An  ethnic  legend  becomes  a  pure  myth, 
independent  of  time  and  place,  real  to  the 
individual  here  and  now.  And  even  where 
names  and  places  are  given,  they  get  pretty 
much  muted  up,  while  cycles  become  confused. 
As  contrasted  with  the  written  tale,  the  popular 
story  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  adapted 
in  its  colourins;,  as  well  as  in  its  literary  form,  to 
the  varying  moods  of  successive  generations  of 
reciters.  I?ut  even  so,  it  bears  less  the  impress 
of  any  individual  mind,  while  its  dim  and  faded 
lines  may  represent  more  faithfully,  if  less 
vividly,  the  successive  phases  through  which  its 
central  idea  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 
The  two  are  supplementary  to  each  other, 
and  corabinfed,  they  provide  us  with  large 
material  wherewith  to  construct  a  tolerably  com- 
plete picture  of  the  old  Gael — his  ways,  habits, 
usages,  opinions,  and  beliefs. 

The  ethnologist  believes  he  can  trace  in  the 
West  Highlander  of  to-day  not  only  the  long 
back,  broad  shouiders,  fair  skin,  blue  eye.s  of  the 
Norseman  ;  the  compact  body,  regular  features, 
shapely  limbs  of  the  "  grey  "  Gael  ;  but  also  the 
swart  skiu,  raven  hair,  black  eye,  hanging  lip, 
and  sunk  forehead  that  mark  a  type  which  is 
neither  Gael  nor  Norse,  nor  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  So  to  the  philologist  the  roots  and 
sounds  and  forms  and  vocables  of  the  Gaelic 
language  have  all  their  story  to  tell. 
They  connect  the  Gael  of  to-day  unmistakeably 
with  the  old  ancestral  cradle  of  his 
people,  when  he  and  his  brothers  of  the  Aryan 
family  kept  house  and  home  together.  They 
also  pieservo  the  log,  so  to  speak,  if  only  we 
could  read  it,  of  the  Gael  since  he  took  to  voyag- 
ing on  his  own  account.  On  every  page  of  a 
Gaelic  book  we  see  evidence  of  contact  with  the 
Eoman,  cliiefly  through  the  Church  and 
literature  ;  with  the  Norseman  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  with  the  Angle  on  the  south 
and  east,  at  first  on  the  battlefield,  and 
eventually  in  the  close  relations  of  social  and 
family  life.  But  here  again  the  philologist  comes 
occasionally  on  a  linguistic  form  and  vocable  for 
which  he  is  unable  to  find  an  analogue  in  the 
cognate  tongues,  and  which,  sometimes  in  his 
impatience  -it  may  be,  he  is  apt  to  hand 
over  to  a  pre  -  Celtic  non  -  Aryan  people. 
The  tales  have  a  similar  stoi-y  to  tell. 
Many  of  them,  manuscript  tale  and  folk  story 
alike,  bring  us  to  Lochlann  direct.  Indeed, 
the  literature  of  the  West  Highlander,  equally 
with  his  blood  and  language,  reveals  the  Norse- 
man everywliere.  And  no  doubt  some,  at  least, 
of  the  customs,  usages,  and  curious  beliefs 
peculiar  to  the  Gael  among  his  Aryan  brethren 
were  borrowed  or  adapted  from  the  peoples 
with  whom  he  consorted  in  his  wanderings,  or 
whom  he  conquered  and  displaced  in  these  isles, 
but  whose  speech  and  story  have  passed  away  for 
ever.  Stillthegreatmassof  the  large literai-yrfclri',? 
that  constitutes  Gaelic  folk-lure  and  popular 
tale,  and  which  pervades  the  more  elaborate 
compositions   of  the   nianuscripts,  is,  like   the 
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native  portion  of  the  language,  the  remains  of 
the  Aryan  cult  which  the  Gael  carried  away 
from  his  old  home,  and  preserved,  with  praise- 
worthy solicitude,  amid  all  chance  and  change. 

And  a  crowded,  troubled  cosmos  the  mercurial 
Highlander  has  fashioned  for  himself  out  of  it 
all.  To  the  Gaelic-speaking  peasant  of  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  not  a  green  knoll  in  his 
neighbourhood  but  was  densely  peopled.  The 
inhabitants  were  small  in  size,  shapely  in  form 
and  feature,  gorgeous  in  apparel.  They  were 
invisible,  as  a  rule,  to  mortal  eyes,  but  were 
sometimes  seen  at  sundown  or  by  moonlight 
treading  a  merry  measure  on  the  greensward. 
These  little  folks  were  by  disposition  impish 
rather  than  wicked.  They  showed  great 
interest  in  the  afi'airs  of  men  ;  they  were 
%'engeful  when  crossed,  but  not  incapable  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  and  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  humour.  In  every  lake  was  a  terrible 
monster,  waiting  to  devour  ;  in  every  bay  a  be- 
witching mermaid,  eager  to  ensnare.  There  were 
giants  of  savage  disposition  and  cannibal  tastes, 
but,  fortunately,  very  stupid  ;  dwarfs  of  every 
degree  of  deformity,  physical  and  moral  ; 
baleful  witches  with  teeth  as  long  as  a  distaff, 
and  with  "  Druidic  "  arts  always  at  command  ; 
sprites  and  imps  innumerable,  of  aerial  shapes 
and  tricky  ways.  The  imaginative  Gael 
endowed  at  will  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  even  trees  and  the  very  stones, 
with  human  intelligence,  and  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  Gaelic  tongue.  A  sagacious  raven 
in  the  "Knight  of  Greenock"  is  advanced  so 
far  in  civilisation  as  to  show  a  craving  for 
common  twist  tobacco.  With  equal  ease  the 
sounds,  and  shapes,  and  colours  of  the  objective 
world  are  utilised  by  those  people  to  give 
permaneuco  to  their  subjective  impressions. 
The  world  of  fancy  and  the  world  of 
fact  are  hardly  divided  by  the  thinnest  of 
partitions.  The  Scottish  Gael  lives  in  a  country 
of  rare  beauty,  but  with  more  shade  than  sun- 
shine. Partly  because  of  this,  perhaps,  the 
Highlander  is  inclined  to  look  on  the  dark  rather 
than  on  the  bright  side  of  life — to  the  sad  part- 
ings rather  than  to  the  glad  reunions  of  life. 
To  him  there  is  a  luxury  of  sorrow  as  well  as  of 
joy,  and  he  passes  easily  from  the  one  mood  to 
the  other.  As  his  proverb  has  it,  "  His  laugh 
and  cry  are  not  far  apart."  The  Gael  is  the  most 
concrete  of  men  :  he  is  ever  averse  to  abstract 
speculation.  His  answer  to  the  questions 
vhcnce?  and  u-hilh-er?  is  given,  if  given  at  all,  in 
the  form  of  a  story  or  a  myth.  The  chain  of 
cause  and  eifect-  is  explained  by  the  tale  of 
Murac'nuii  is  Mioimchag  (West  Highland  Tales, 
I.  157),  the  Gaelic  parallel,  but  a  much  more 
elaborate  one,  to  "  The  House  that  Jack  Built." 
In  the  same  way  such  ethical  teaching  as  is  to 
be  met  with  is  indirect  and  clothed  in  circum- 
stance. And  amid  much  that  is  undoubtedly 
gross  and  rude  in  word  and  act,  dubious  in 
motive,  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Gaelic  tales  is  on  the  v.-holo  sound  and  healthful, 
and  pretty  much  justices  Jlr  Campbell's  sum- 
ming up  of  it — "  Wisdom  and  courage,  though 
weak,  may  overcome  strength,  and  ignorance, 
and  pride  ;  the  most  despised  is  often  tho  most 
worthy  ;  Email  beginnings  lead  to  great  results  ; 
perseverance,  frugality,  and  filial  piety  are 
rewarded  ;  pride,  greed,  and  laziness  punished." 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  Gaelic  cosmogony 
is  the  Paganism  of  it.  The  Gael  is  proverbially 
sensitive  to  religious  impressions.  He  has  had 
an  organised  Christian  ministry  now  for  1300 
years.  And  yet  through  it  all  he  has  not  only 
preserved  considenvblo  remains  of  the  old  Pagan 
creed,  but  kept  this  bequest  from  heathendom 
comparatively  free  from  admixture  with  the 
tenets  of  the  purer  faith.  Prof essor  Zimmer  says 
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that  Guolic  mythology  is  the  least  tiijctiired  with  ^ 
Christianity  of  nny  in  Europe.  And  thouijh  no: 
ono  is  readier  Ihan  the  modern  Hij^hhinder  to 
brini;  together  and  mi::  up  objective  truth  and 
subjective  impression,  he  has  a  knack  of  keep- 
ing the  secular  and  the  sacred  always  apart.  In 
Uieso  matters  it  is  ono  thini;  at  a  time  with  him. 
The  fool  of  Dunvei^an  refused  to  feather  up  gold, 
coins  thrown  in  liis  path  because  liia  business  i 
on  that  particular  day  w.'xs  to  ;;ather  shell-fislu  t 
Rarely  do  we  iiiul  a  modern  CiaelTc  bard  who ' 
sings  songs  and  hymns  ;  still  more  rarely  do  wa' 
meet  with  a  composition  that  is  at  once  secular 
and  religious.  In  old  times  things  were  differ- 
ent in  this  rogjird.  The  early  Gaelic  Church 
and  leading  Gaelic  Churchmen  showed,  as  a  rule, 
a  niost,tolerant  spirit  in  their  relation  to  secular 
literature  and  its  professors.  St  Patrick,  Fiaco 
of  Sletty,  Columbanus,  Columba,  and  others  i 
were  themselves  poets  and  friends  of  poets.  ' 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  scribes  and  redactors 
of  secular  literature  in  later  times 
were  ecclesiastics.  There  seems  to  hava 
been  a  modus  rieendi  of  a  more  or  less  friendly^ 
character  maintained  in  the  unreformed  Church 
between  poet  and  priest.  Still  the  views  and 
aims  of  the  two  classes  were  so  essentially 
ditt'erent,  or  conceived  by  themselves  to  be  so, 
that  they  must  necessarily  have  mutually 
regarded  themselves  as  in  each  other's  way. 
Occ^ionally  we  hear  of  an  open  quarrel.  Stl> 
Colman  of  Dromore  was  once  preaching  in  a  ■ 
forest  glade  when  a  band  of  poets  came  and 
insolently  demanded  tribute.  "  '  I  have  nothing 
to  give  you,'  said  the  saint,  'but  the 
Word  of  God.'  'Keep  the  V/ord  of  God  ta 
yourself,'  retorted  one  of  them,  'give  us 
money.'  'Foolish  man,'  says  Colman,  'you 
refuse  the  better  and  choose  the  worse.'  Tha 
poet,  tempting  him,  said,  '  Fell  doAvn  this  big  > 
tree  to  the  ground,  then.'  'Behold  the  power 
of  God,"  replied  the  saint  ;  and  he  prayed, 
upon  which  the  tree  fell  down.  The  unbeliever 
was  not  convinced,  but  said  blasphemously, 
'  This  is  no  great  wonder  ;  old  oaks  fall  daily  ; 
but  if  you  set  it  up  again  I  will  admit  tha 
miracle.'  Immediately  the  tree  stood  firm  and 
erect  as  at  first.  And  the  bards,  hardened  ia 
their  unbelief,  were  swallowed  up  like 
another  Dathan  and  Abiram."  The  reporter 
ia  an  ecclesiastic.  Tlie  Reformed  Church  i 
has  as  a  rule  been  less  indulgent  to  bards  and!- 
seaitacliies.  Gf.elic  secular  literature,  according 
to  the  Protestant  Bishop  Carsewell  of  Argyll, 
consisted  of  "vain,  hurtful,  lying,  earthly 
stories  about  the  Tuath  de  Dhanond,  and  about 
the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  about  the  heroes,  and 
Fionn  MacCumh.ail  with  his  giants."  And  in 
their  jealousy  of  songs  and  singers.  Highland 
Presbyters,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
Buch,  e.(j.,  lis  Dr  Smith,  of  Campbeltown, 
and  Dr  Macdonald,  of  Ferintosh,  both  of  whom 
made  collections  of  Ossianic  poetry,  have  been  j 
but  priests  writ  large.  The  cleric  did  not,  how-  j 
ever,  even  in  modern  times,  always  have  matters  - 
his  own  way.  A  veteran  reciter  of  tales  who 
■went  the  round  of  Mull,  Islay,  Jura,  and 
Colonsay  thirty  years  ago  used  to  tell  with  great 
satisfaction  how  ho  was  sometimes  able  to  com- 
mand a  larger  audience  than  the  itinerant, 
preacher. 

We  frequently  come  npon  ecclesiastical  refer-         I 
ences  and  incidents  in   Gaelic  t.ales   and   poems. ..       I 
Thus  the  children  of  Lir  are  changed  into  swans,         j 
and  their  spell  remains  unbroken  until  they  are 
discovered    by   a   Christian   priest   and  receive 
baptism   at   his   hands.     Many  of   the   Ossianio 
ballads   are   in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Oasian  and  St  Patrick.     A  charm  for   toothache 
is  etlicacious  only   when   the  name  of  Peter  or 
_PauI  is  invoked.     Here,  howevei^  the  Christiaa        J 


element  is  but  a  pious  intoi'polation  by 
an  ecclesiasticiil  "  improver,"  easily  reco^^iised  as 
such,  and  easily  removed  without  disturbing  the 
essential  features  of  the  story.  For,  as  a  rule, 
the  two  worlds  are  kept  separate  in  the  literature 
and  so  far  in  the  life  of  the  Gael.  And  so,  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  if  the  cow  unaccount>- 
ably  loses  her  milk,  or  the  churn  refuses  its 
butter,  the  Highland  housewife,  of  undoubted 
piety  and  exemplai-y  morals,  lays  the  matter  not 
before  Protestant  minister,  Catholic  priest,  or 
Christian  apostle,  but  before  a  wise  woman  or 
man  of  knowledge,  who,  by  ways  practised  by 
their  heathen  ancestors,  was  supposed  to  be  able 
to  put  such  matters  to  rights. 

In  literary  form,  the  Gaelic  tale  ia  a  mixture 
of  versa  and  prose.  In  its  earliest  and  rudi- 
mentary stage  it  probably  consisted  of  verse 
only,  the  reciter  giving,  by  way  of  preface,  such 
explanation  as  might  be  necessaiy.  When  wo  first 
ctmie  upon  it  the  prose  has  became  a  permanent 
featureofthetalc,  tlie  verse  being  broughtin  some- 
what as  the  preacher  introduces  a  text  into  his 
sermon,  to  clinch  the  doctrine  expounded  or 
statement  made.  Beyond  this  stage  the  Gaelio 
tale  never  passed.  The  later  ballads  have, 
indeed,  thrown  into  lyric  ver.^e  certain  matters 
which  at  an  earlier  period  would  be  given  as 
explanatory  incident  in  the  form  of  prose  by  the 
narrator.  But  the  Gael,  with  several  tales  of  a 
truly  epic  character,  did  not  advance  to  the  epio 
stage,  w  liich,  as  a  form  of  literary  treatment,  was 
unused  by  him.  The  tales  preserved  orally  have 
much  the  same  character.  Ordinary  incidents 
are  related  in  simple  prose  ;  while  events  that 
excite  the  feelings  or  the  imagination — 

"  Movini^  accidents  by  flund  and  field" — 
are  described  in  different  fasliion.  The  language 
becomes  impassioned,  and  tiie  style  passes  into  a 
peculiar  kind  of  mtusured  prose,  technically 
termed  ruitheannan  "  runs,"  which  in  the  mouth 
of  a  skilful  reciter  is  not  inetiective.  Thus  in 
the  tale  known  as  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Shield, 
as  to  its  literary  form  a  good  representative, 
when  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn  and  tlie  Knight 
o^the  Sword  propose  to  go  in  search  of  the  man 
who  knocked  out  their  father's  teeth  and 
carried  them  away  in  his  pocket,  they  discuss 
the  situation  in  a  matter-of-fact,  business- 
like fashion,  though  somewhat  exagaorated 
language.  _  They  tell  how  they  mean  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  royal  mouth, 
and  at  first  refuse,  afcerwards  consent,  to  allow 
"the  Son  of  Green  Spring  by  Valour"  to 
accompany  them.  But  when  they  reach  the 
shore  and  launch  the  lublirach  Blixillach,  or 
"Speckled  Barge,"  dialogue  and  prose  give 
place  to  the  following  description — even  Mr 
Campbell's  excellent  translation  being  incapable 
of  bringing  out  the  semi-rhythmical  movements 
and  assonances  of  the  original  : — 
They  put  her  out. 
Aud  they  ;;ave  ber  prow  to  the  sea  and  her  steni  to  tbs 

sliore, 
They  hoisted  the  speckled,  flapping,  bare-topped  aaila 
To  the  tall,  touf:h,  stronf?  ma^ts  ; 
They  had  u  pleasant  little  breeze  as  they  might  choose 

themselves. 
Would  bring  heather  from  the  hill,  leaf  from  thegrove^ 

willow  from  its  roots  ; 
Would  put  the  thatch  of  the  houses  in  the  forrows  of 

the  ridges. 
The  day  that  neither  the  son  nor  the  father  could  do 

it. 
That  same  was  neither  little  nor  much  for  them ; 
But  usin'j  it  and  taking  it  na  it  might  come. 
The  sea  plunging  and  surging — 
The  red  expanse  aud  the  l.lue  expanse  laughJDg— 
And  striking  on  cither  side  against  htr  phinks. 
The  whorled  dun  whelk  that  was  down  in  the  bottom 

of  the  sea 
Would  give  a  whack  on  her  gnnwale  and  a  crack  on 

her  ficor, 
She  w"ould   split  a  slender  oaten  straw  with  the  excel- 
lence of  her  speed. 
In    some    of    the     more    ambitious  tales   this 
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I  peculiar  measure  advances  in  the  most  important 
\  passages  into  rhyme.  "  Explanations  and 
'  genealogies,"  Bays  Mr  Hector  Maclean, 
I  "  are  given  in  ordinary  conversational 
I  language,  as  well  as  oiher  minor  details  ; 
I  exciting  circumstances  are  delineated  in  a  mol^ 
elaborate  style,  while  the  most  momentous 
events,  such  as  are  mainly  connected  with  a 
great  and  important  action,  are  given  in  verse. 
'  The  verse  itself  varies  widely,  and  as  the 
subject  is  more  elevated,  it  becomes  more 
musical  and  metrical."  D.  M'K. 


PEOFESSOR  MACKINNON  ON  TALES 
OF  THE  MYTHOLOGICAL  CYCLE. 

On  literary  as  well  as  on  scientific  grounds, 
the  Gaelic  tales  which  treat  of  the  old  divinities 
»nd  heroes  of  the  race  are  of  most  value.     The 
Cael  himself   set   fhe  greatest   store  on    these.  I 
They  are  found   in   his  oldest  MSS.     Versions 
of  them   have   been   carefully   written   out  by 
Bucceeding  generations  of  Gaelic  scholars.  There 
are  two  principal  periods  or  cycles  round  which 
the  'ethnic  tales   group   themselves.     There  is,  i 
first,    what    is   called   the    mythological    cycle.  | 
This  covers  an  untold  period  of   time,  say   from  ', 
Adam  until  the  establishment  of  the  Gael  in  the  I 
land.        The     principal     tales     preserved     are 

{ilaced  about  the  close  of  the  period — the  i 
atest  several  hundred  years  before  Christ.  I 
The  second  cycle  may  be  called  the  heroic  period 
of  Gaelic  romance.  In  it  we  recognise  two  I 
epochs.  In  the  first,  Conchobar  Mac  Nessaigj 
King  of  Ulster  :  Queen  Meave  rules  the  king 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Connaught  ; 
CuchuUin  is  the  principal  hero  ;  and  the  date  is,  | 
roughly  speaking,  about  the  beginning  of  our  | 
era.  The  second  epoch  of  the  heroic  period  is  I 
on  the  threshold,  if  not  within  the  door,  of  j 
history.  In  t,he^  third  century,  Cormac  Mao 
Art  is  King  of  Ireland,  and  Fionn  Mac  Cumhail  j 
Is  the  central  figure.  This  hero  eventually 
marries  the  king's  daughter,  becomes  the  head 
of  a  noted  band  of  champions,  and  finally  obtains 
a  foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  tlie  Gael. 

The  very  oldest  of  these  tales  could  hardly  j 
have  been  written  down  in  a  book  before  the  | 
seventh  or  eighth  century — i.e.,  four  or  five  j 
hundred  years  after  the  supposed  era  of  Fionn,  | 
and  over  a  thousand  years  after  the  subjugation  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Dan-'uiru  Christianity  had  mean- 
while  been  adopted  by  the  people  ;  and  among  i 
the  many  changes  efl'ected  by  the  new  religion  | 
was  that  of  fixing  a  permanent  historic  landmark  | 
and  more  or  less  reliable  records.  Beyond  the! 
fifth  century  there  Ttas  a  rich  tradition,  but  ] 
ButSciently  vague  and  sufficiently  old  to  make  it 
an  attractive  field  for  the  Gaelic  imagination 
to  work  in.  And  so  the  romancists,  true 
to  the  genius  of  the  people,  worked  up  the 
confused  mass  of  legend  and  .myth  regarding 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  race  into  a  systematic 
well  -  ordered  history  of  their  own  people 
from  the  creation  downwards^  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  making  one  of  their  heroes  son  of 
B  noted  Scripture  character,  the  genealogists 
trace  with  ease  the  pedigrees  of  the  Gaelic 
people  to  Adam.  Ireland,  as  the  principal  home 
of  the  Scot  and  of  Scotio  learning  becomes  the 
centre  towards  which  all  the  movements  con-  ' 
verge  ;  and  so  the  early  history  of  the  race ' 
becomes  the  history  of  successive  invasicrs  of 
Ireland,  more  or  less  fragmentary  accounts  of 
■which  are  found  in  several  of  our  MSS. 

Passing  over  the  Lady  Ceasair,  Noah's  niece, 
who    lands  in   Ireland   forty  days   before    the  i 


Deluge,  and  who  with  all  her  company,  Finntan 
onlyexcepted,  is  afterwardsdrowned,  wefindalto- 
gether  five  successive  peoples  spoken  of,  Partho- 
laus,  Nemediana.  Firboigs,  Tuatha  D^  Danann, 
and  Milesians.  The  Partliolans,  Nemedians.  and 
Milesians  are  descendants  of  .Japhet.  The  origin 
of  the  Tuatha  De  is  less  certain,  one  autho;? 
represents  them  as  exiles  driven  out  of  heaven. 
In  the  time  of  the  Partholans,  the  Fomorl,  a  race 
of  monsters  with  one  hand  and  one  foot,  appear, 
and  with  them  afterwards  the  Firbolgs,  and 
others  spoken  of  as  GaUioin  and  Fir-Domnann 
usually  make  common  cause.  The  Partholans 
and  Nemedians  are  got  rid  of  early  ;  and  so  the 
great  mass  of  this  fabulous  history  is  taken  up 
with  the  struggle  between  the  Tuath.!  De 
and  the  Fomori  —  ic,  between  the  Gaelic 
gods  of  the  upper  and  the  nether  world, 
for  so  spe.iking  generally  we  may  regard 
them.  Last  of  all  come  the  MUesians  or 
Scots  or  Gaels.  These  fight  the  Tuatha  De  with 
their  own  weapons,  wizardry  and  enchantment, 
finidly  conquer  them,  and  compel  them  to  retire 
to  the  sid's  or  fairy  mounds,  where  in  popular 
belief  they  still  are,  taking  considerable  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  their  old  foes  and  eventual  con- 
querors. To  the  native  historians  iind  genealo- 
■  gists  of  Later  limes  the  Tuatha  De  were  as  real 
as  the  Milesian  Scots.  No  modern  family  con- 
sidered it  a  mark  of  honour  to  claim  kindred  with 
Fomori,  but  all  thef  other  peoples  have  their 
representatives  among  us  stilL  Their  physjoal 
and  mental  traits  are  thus  described  by  Duld 
MaoFirbis,  a  celebrated  Irish  historian  and 
genealogist  of  250  years  ago  (Rhyss  Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  G03)  :— 

Every  white  man  or  brown,  every  bold  mai^ 
Every  brave  man,  hardy  in  the  fray. 
Every  man  gpnerous  indeed  without  noise. 

Is  of  the  sons  of  Mile  of  great  renown. 
Every  fair  spoiler  prcat  on  the  plain, 
Every  artist,  hairaioniaus  and  musical. 
Folk  wont  to  resort  to  tricks  of  magic. 

Are  of  the  host  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann, 
Every  blustering,  vicious  man    ... 
Every  rtqss,  lyinj;.  unholy  ffllow — 
Remnants  these  of  those  three  ppoples. 
Of  Gailioin,  of  Firbolg,  ajid  of  Fir-Domnann. 
JTie  writer  is  forced  to  adS  that  the  last  is  the 
most  numerous  class  of  the  tliree. 

Amid  a  good  deal  of  lore  connected  with  the 
mythological  cycle  there  have  bi>en  preserved 
two  well  known  talcs  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danaiin. 
These,  though  professing  to  deal  with  an  earlier 
time,  were  written  later  than  the  earliest  of  the 
heroic  tales.  They  are  the  Aided  of  "  Death 
by  Violence"  or  "  Tragedy"  of  the  Children  of 
Tuirenn,  and  the  Aided  of  the  Children  of  Lir. 
The  tragical  fate  of  the  children  of  Tuirenn  is 
mentioned  by  Cormac  in  his  Glossary,  and  by 
Flann  of  Alonn-sterboice,  poet  and  historian,  who 
died  about  1056.  The  tale  is  in  part  related  in 
the  Book  of  Lecain,  a  BIS.  written  about  the 
year  141G.  It  is  found  in  several  modern  MSS., 
including  No.  LVI.  of  our  own  collection. 
The  tale  •ras  printed,  text  and  translation,  bv 
O'Curry  in  the  Atlantis  (vol.  IV.)  It 
has  been  edited  for  the  Society  for  the 
preservation  <jf  the  Irish  Lr.nguage,  with  notes, 
translations,  and  vocabulary,  by  Mr  O'DuflTy 
(Dublin,  1883.)  It  also  forms  one  of  the 
tjumber  given  by  Joyce  in  his  "Old  Celtic 
Romances"  (London,  1S79.) 

The  incidents  of  the  tale  took  place  when 
Nu.ada  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  king  of  the 
Tuatha  Dei.  Ihis  Nuada  was  previously  kmg, 
but  having  had  his  anu  cut  off  in  battle  by  a 
Firbolg  leader,  ho  was  dethroned,  and  Breas, 
of  Fomorian  descent  by  the  father's  side,  elected 
in  his  stead.  Breas  was  very  unpopular,  and 
•was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  Nuada,  who  had 
meanwhile  got  a  silver  arm  an^  thus  became 
qnalified  for  the  throne,  was  re-elected.     The 
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tale  opens  with  the  following  episbdo,  which 
has  otherwiso  no  direct  connection  with  it  : — . 
Nuiida  had  only  ono  hand,  and  his  doorkeeper: 
had  only  one  eye.  Ono  day  two  famous  ( 
pfaj'siciaus  came  tho  way  of  the  palace,  and  | 
ono  of  thorn  put  a  oat's  oye  in  tho  doorkoeper'a  \ 
head.  Tho  substituted  organ,  the  story  takes 
care  to  tell  us,  "was  both  cunveuient  and  j 
inconvenient  to  its  new  owner,  for,  when  the ; 
doorkeeper  desired  to  take  sleep  or  reposo,  the  | 
eyo  would  start  at  the  squeaking  of  the  mice,  the  I 
llj'iiK;  of  tho  birds,  and  the  motion  of  tho  reeds  ; 
hut  when  he  desired  to  watch  a  host  or  an 
assembly,  then  it  would  be  in  deep  repose  and 
[sleep."  Tho  doctors  were  able  to  lit  tho  King 
bottier.  Modhan  the  swineherd's  hand  was  found 
to  bo  of  the  same  length  and  thickness  as  that  of 
His  Majest)-.  So  one  of  tho  phyaioiaus  took  the 
bones  of  Modhan 's  iirin,  leaviu;;  t!ie  muscles, 
&c,  of  tho  limb  witli  the  swineherd,  and 
fastened  them  to  the  king,  while  tho  other 
went  "  in  search  of  herbs  for  the  purpose  of 
patting  flesh  apon  them. "  Then  the  tale  proper 
proceeds  : 

The    Fomori,   who    dwelt    in    "  Lochlann," 
laid     Ireland     under     heavy     tribute    at    this 
time.     There   was  "  a  tax  upon   tho   kneading- 
trough,  a  tax  upon  the  qiiern,  and  a  tax  upon  the 
baking  fli^s  ;  also   an  ounce   of  gold   for  every 
noso  of  the  Tuatha  D(5."     Wlioever  paid   not, 
bad  his  noso  cut  off.     Luga   of   the  Long  Arm, 
himself  a  Fomorian   by  his  mother's  side,  "like 
to  the  sotting  sun   was   the   radiance  of  his  face 
and  forehead,  and  they  were  unable  to  gaze  upon 
his  countenance  on  account  of  his  splendour  " — 
not  only  did  Luga  lefuse  to  pay  the  tax,  but  he 
killed  the   Fomorian    ambassadors,    all    except 
nine  who  were  saved   on   purpose  to  bring   the 
news  of  tho   slaughter  of  their  brethren  home. 
The    Fomori,    under     Breas,    son    of   Balor  of 
the    Mighty    Blows,    Lnga's    maternal  grand- 
father,   resolved     to    invade    Ireland.       Balor 
accompanied    tho    expedition    to    tho    port  of 
embarkation,    and,      as     a     last     instruction, 
charged  his  oflicers  to  give  battle  to  the  Ildana 
(Luga),  and  cut  off  his  head.   "  And  after  ye  have 
overcome  him  and  his  people,    put  your  cables 
round  this  island   of  Erin,    which   gives  ua  so 
much  trouble,  and  tie  it  at  the   sterns   or  your 
ships  ;  then  sail  home,  bringing  the  island  with  1 
j'ou,  and  place  it  on  the  nortli  side  of  Lochlann, 
whither  none  of  the  Tuatha  Di  will  ever  follow 
it."     The  Fomori  traversa    "the  white-foamed 
ocean,  the  land  that  is  not  ploughed,"  and  come  | 
to    Easdara,     in     Connaught.       In     going   to  [ 
meet    the    foe,     Luga     got     separated     from 
his  father  Cian  on  tlie  plain  of  JIuirthemhne, 
The  father  sees   tlie    three   sons    of    Tuii'enn,  i 
with   whom  though   a   relation  he  is   at  deadly  : 
fend,  approaching  ;  and   being  unable   to  fight  ■. 
them,  he  puts  himself  into  the  form  of  a  pig,  and 
joins  a  herd  grazing  by.     Two  of  the  sons  of  ] 
Tuirenn  became   "lleet,    slender,    sharp-nosed 
hounds  "   in   oraer  to  track  hiui.     Cian   is  put  [ 
to    death.       Tho    Fonioii    ina    ilLfuated^    antJj 
matters  are  satisfactorily  arranged  between  thera  i 
:ind  Luga,  who  immediately  goes  in  search  of  his  I 
father.     "Tho  earth  spoke  to  him,"  and  told 
|laui   where   Cian   w.is   buried.      He   raises  the 
]  body,  examines  the  wounds,  and   finds  that   liis 
[father  was  foully  murdered.     "Cian  was  again 
,  placed  in  the  grave,  his  tombstone  was  erected 
I  over  his  tomb,  his  dirge  was  sung,  and  his  name 
I  inscribed  in  Ogham." 

In  the  National  Assembly  at  Tara,  Luga 
cliarges  the  children  of  Tuirenn  with  the 
1  murder,  and  imposes  upon  them  as  mc  or  com- 
I  pensation  for  his  father's  life  these  nine  tasks  :— 
I  '"  To  get  three  apples,  the  skin  of  a  pig,  a  spear, 
J  two  steeds,  a  chariot,  seven  pigs,  a  whelp,  a 
iSgoking  spit,  and  to  give  three  shouts  on  a  hill." 


The  apples  were  "  in  the  garden  of~Hi3Berna  [the 
He."iperides]  in  the  east  of  tho  world,"  had  many 
wonderful  virtues,  and  were  carefully  guarded; 
the  skin  of  the  pig  had  equally  valuable  qualities, 
and  was  the  properly  of  Tuis,  King  of  Greece  ; 
the    spear  was    Areadbhar,   "  the   slaughterer," 
"  the  venomed  spear  of  Pezar,  King  of  Persia  ;  " 
tho  steeds  and  chariot,   "  to  whom  sea  and  laud 
were  equally  convenient,"   belonged  to  Dobar, 
King  of   Sigar  (Sicily)  ;    tho   seven  pigs  which 
saved  "from  disease  and  ill  health"  whoever  ate 
of   them  were  with  Asal,  King  of   the  Golden 
Pillars ;  the  hound- whelp  was  the  King  of  Iroda's  j 
(Norway);  tho  warlike  women  of  the  isle  of  Fin-  t 
cara  had  the  cooking  spit, — they  were  fifty  in 
number,  and  "  each  of  them  is  a  match  for  three 
good  warriors  in  single  combat,  and   they  never 
yet  gave  a  cooking  spit  to  any  one  without  being 
overcomein battle;  and"thehillonwhichIrequir6  i 
yoa  to  give  three  shouts  is  the  hill  of  Midkena,  ] 
in  Lochlann.     Midkena  and  his  sons  are  always  | 
guarding  this  hill,  for  they  are  under  gt-^a,  or 
solemn    covenant,    not   to    allow    any    one    to ; 
shout    on    it.       Moreover,    it    was    they    that 
instructed  my  father  in  championship  and  feats 
of  arms  ;  they  loved   him  very  much  ;  so  that 
even   if   I   should   forgive  you  hia  death  they 
■would  not." 

Such  was  the  eric  demanded  of  tho  children 
of  Ttjirenn  for  the  murder  of  Cian.  To  enable 
tliera  to  perform  their  Herculean  task.  Luga  is 
considerate  enough  to  lend  them  Manannan 
the  son  of  Lir's  curach,  or  canoe,  which  could 
biing  thera  swiftly  to  any  place  they  wished. 
After  countless  adventures,  the  sons  of  Tuirenn 
accomplish  successfully  their  labours.  But  they 
are  sorely  wounded,  and  they  request  Luga  to 
give  them  a  taste  of  the  apples  from  "  the  garden 
of  Hi3bern.i,  else  they  die."  He  refuses,  and 
the  three  die.  Their  father  sings  their  death 
song.  "  After  that,  father  and  sister  fall  on  the 
bodies  of  the  three  young  heroes  and  died-  And 
they  were  all  buried  in  one  grave." 

The  Aided  Cloinne  Lir  is  a  story  of  domestic 
sorrow,  brought  about  through  temale  jealousy 
and  revenge.  Though  the  incidents  are  all 
placed  in  the  mythological  epoch,  the  tale  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  old  literature,  and  it  may 
wen  be,  as  Mr  Alfred  Nutt  has  observed,  the 
Gaelic  version  of  the  "  Seven  Swans  "  miirchen, 
once  common  among  us,  and  worked  up  by  a 
pious  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  tale  as 
we  now  havR  it  must  have  been  very  popular  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  Mons.  H.  D'Arbois 
de  JubainviUe  finds  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
copies  of  it  in  the  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  the 
British  Museum,  all  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Theoldestversionasyet  known 
is  in  our  own  MS.  xxxviii.,  whidi  was  written 
at  the  latest  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  is  another  copy  in  our  MS.  Ivi.  The  tale  was 
printed  with  tiunslation  by  O'Cnrry  in  the 
Allaiitis.  It  also  forma  one  of  Joyce's  old  Celtic 
romances. 

After  the  battle  of  Teltown,  fought  between 
the  Milesians  and  the  Tuatha  Du  Dauann,  the 
latter  being  defeated,  assemble  in  one  place  to 
consider  the  position  of  affairs,  and  to  choose  a 
king.  There  were  several  candidates  for  the 
throne.  Bodhbha  Dearg,  "Bove  the  Red,  "  was 
selected,  and  all  acquiesced  in  tho  decision 
come  to  except  Lir,  one  of  the  disappointed  can- 
didates, who  "  straightway  left  the  assembly 
in  anger,"  and  retired  to  his  own  Sid.  The  new 
king  overlooked  the  insult ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, when  Lir's  wife  died,  sent  for 
him,  and  offered  him  his  choice  of  three 
maidens,  "  the  most  beautiful  and  best  in- 
structed in  all  Erin."  Lir  married  tho  eldest 
of  the  three  sisters.  Eve.  Four  beautiful 
children,  a  daughter  and  three  sons,  were  born 
to  him,  and  the  mother  died.     Again  the  king 
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sent  for  Lir,  who  brought  back  the  second , 
Bister  as  wife  to  Sid  Fioniiachaidh,  "White- 
field  fairy  mound."  Being  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  constituted  no  bar  to 
marriage  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Tuatha 
Di.  Eva  nursed  her  dead  sister's  children  with 
great  care.'  Their  father  loved  them  dearly. 
"  Often  he  would  rise  from  his  own  bed  at  the 
dawn  of  morning  and  go  to  their  beds  to  talk 
with  them  and  to  fondle  them." 

By-and-by  the  stepmother  began  to  get  jealoua  i 
of  the   wealth    of    affection    lavished  on  these 
children.     She  fancied  herself  neglected.    "  She 
lay  in  bed  a  whole  vear  filled  with  gall  and  brood- 
ing mischief."  At  length  she  resolved  to  do  away 
I  with  the  children  at  all  hazards.      On   pretence 
1  of  visiting  the  king,  she  inveigles   the  cliildren 
j  to  a  lonely  spot,  and  tries  to  bribe  her   servants 
to  slay    thera.     They    refuse.       She  takes  the 
I  sword  herself,  "  but  her-  woman's  wealincss  pic- 
I  vented  her,  and  she  was  not  able  to  strike  them." 
iAtlast  the  wicked  Eva  induces  the  children  to 
I  bathe   in   Lake   Dairbhreach,  now  DeiTavaragh  I 
'  in  Westmeath,    and    once  on  the    lake   she  by  j 
I  Druidical    power    transforms    them    into    four  i 
beautiful  snow-white    swans.     As    swans    they 
were  to  pass  their  time,  300  years  on  the  smooth 
lake      of      Dairbhreach  ;      300    in     sruth    na  \ 
MooOe,    the   current     of    the     Mull    [of    Kin- 1 
tyre]  between  Erin  and  Alba  ;   and  300  at  lorns  ' 
Domimnn  (Erris  in    county  Mayo)   and    Innia 
Oluaire,      "Glora      isle,"     in      the      Western  | 
Sea.        By      no      power       could       they       be  1 
freed  or  their  spells  broken  "  until  thte  union  of  ! 
'  Largnen,  a  prince   from   the  north,  with  Docca, 
I  a  princess   from  the  south  ;"  and,  the  Irish  ver- 
'  sion  adds  a  clause  not  in  ours,  "  until  Talchend 
'  adzehead  '   (the   common   nickname  applied  to 
St  Patrick),    shall   come  to   Erin,  bringing  the 
light  of  a  pure  faith,  and  until  ye  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Christian  bell"     Eva  forthwith  repented 
of   what   she    had   done    and     could    not    now 
undo,  and  .granted  har  e;ichanted  step-children 
the  use  of  their  GaeUc  speech,  of  their  human 
reason,  and  the  power  of  singing  "  sweet  plain- 
tive fairy  niusii,  which  shall  excel  all  the  music 
of  the  world,  and   which   shall  lull   to  sleep  all 
I  who  listen  to  it."  . 

When  Eva's  deed  became  known,  her  punish- 
ment was  swift   and  stern.     King  Bove  asked 
her  "  wliat  shape  of  all  others  on  the  earth,  or 
above   tlio   earth,  or   under  the  earth,  slie  most 
abhorred V"       "A  demon  of  the  air,"  was  the 
answer.     "  A  demon  of  the  air  you  shall  be  till 
the  end  of  time,"  says  Dear^^and  so  it  was  done. 
Meanwhile  the  children  ol  Lir  dree  their  weird. 
Their  life  on  the  peaceful  Lake  Dairbhreach  was 
not  unhappy.       Milesians   as  well  as  tlieir  own 
friends  of   the  Tuatha  W  crowded  the  sliore  to 
hear  the  ravishing  music,  and  to  hold  converse 
with  the  wonderful  buds.       But  ou  the  tempes- 
tuous   seas    between     the     north     of     Ireland 
and     the     headlands    of   Alba   their   sulTenngs 
were    very    great,     and     are     described     hero 
I  with      considerable     force     and     picturcsque- 
!  ness.     ludecd   the  writer  of   the   tale  was   evi- 
jdently  quite   familiar  with   the  wild    seas    and 
I  fierce  currenta.that  separate  the  north  of  Ireland 
from    Kiutyre    and    Islay,    and  very   probably 
crossed   that   stormy  belt  of   oce.in   more   than 
once  in  his   frail  but  seaworthy  curach   of   hides 
and  wattlgs.     At  one  time  the  enchanted  swans 
are  tossed  about  and  sepai-ated  from  each  other 
in  the  storm  and  darkness  ;  at  another  they  are 
almost  frozen   to   death  on   Carraig-jian-rd-n,  or 
"Seal    Rock,"  evidently   that    now  known    us 
EUean-nan-rdn,    "Seal   Island,"  oli'  the  Isle   of 
Oronsay,  and    to  the  present  day   a   favourite 
resort  of  large  herds  of   seals   and   numberless 
,  flocks  of  sea  fowl. 

The  aOOyearsspentiuthe  Western  Ocean  rounU 
_Slf»rg^l8le_iB  but  a  repetition  of  the  sufferings 


in"  "  the  current  of  the  BtuU."  At  length  St  | 
Kemoo  {Caomhag)  cornea  ;  they  hear  the  sound  . 
of  the  Christian  bell  ;  and  their  long  sentence  1 
comes  to  an  end.  King  Largnen  rashly  attempts 
to  take  the  birds  away  from  the  saint's  proteo-  ^ 
tion.  Their  spells  are  now  broken  ;  they  receive  | 
Christian  baptism,  and  die.  According  to  our  j 
MS.,  St  Kemoo  curses  Largnen  pretty_  vigor- 1 
ously  for  his  untimely  interference  ;  buries  the 
children  of  Lir  all  in  one  grave  ;  sings  their 
death  song  ;  performs  their  funeral  rites  ;  raises  ■ 
their  tomb  ;  and  writes  their  names  in  Ogham. 

D.  M'K.      I 


HOW  SHOULD  GAELIC  BE  WRITTEN? 

University  of  Edinburi.'h,  J.inuary  10,  1891. 
Sm, — A  couple  of  days  ago  I  received  tt>e  appended 
CDinuinnication  with  a  request  that  I  sh'-uld  take  the 
neceasaty  steps  to  bring  it  before  my  Gaelic-epeaking 
ciiuntryiBon  in  Scotland.  The  subject  cm  which  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  New  Yurk  appeals  to  us  is  cettaioly  a  very 
important  ono.  It  apiieaied  to  me  that  my  concspondents 
were  under  an  erroneous  impreasion  reRardint;  the  motives 
that  prompted  our  pchulars  of  the  lant  century  when  they 
departed  so  widely  from  the  practice  of  the  echn.ila  in 
wiitin£c  the  Gaelic  lanqua^e.  Aujordiiii^ly,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  ofBce-bearers  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  New  Ycuk. 
Should  y<'-nr  fpaC3  permit  of  it,  and  should  you  cutiwider 
the  letter  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  print  it  aloni;  with  the  addresj  of  the  Society.— 
I  am,  &c.,  Don.  Mackinnon. 

CEAG.iN     KOCAL    CAIKIIEAHHAIL    CtlClI     OAKDHKAL  ALBAN- 

ACn   O  CHUJIANN  OAEDHILOK  KIRKAN.NAIGH 

nE  Nl'ADH   KABHttAU. 

(17,  SitAin  2.S.u!li  S:aii). 

A  Chairds :— Nach  mor  an  trmth  nach  i.ninan 
scriobhann  sinn  ar  d-toanga?  Nach  mor  an  diobhail 
daoibhse,  dninne  agus  d'ar  d-teansiain, nach  so-thni^!,ionDch 
air  t^ach  taoibh  Sruth-Mhaoile,  na  leabhair  agus  nu 
h-iri-leabhair  Gaedliil!;e  clodhbhuailtear  libhse  a.'us  linne  ? 
Bhi  am  ann,  agus  ni  fad  o  'nuair  ba  h-iononn  sibhse  at'us 
sirme,  ni  a  d-tean£^ain  amhain,  acht  ami  yach  aon  nid.i 
aontui^hea.'^  daoine.  Ba  h-ioiinan  ar  s'  caiut,  ar  ra-beusa, 
ar  snmainte  agus  ar  £:-ceol.  Ta  fiii<i8  a^ainn  ^o  bh-fuil 
moran  ann  bhur  tnea^fj  a  shaoileas  ^ur^!nnedoe;^H^  liiihse, 
at,'U8  nach  fcibliRC  do  scar  linne;  acht  dearbhocliamaoid 
nach  fior  sin, — cur  sibhae  do  ssar  linne,  ugus  t,'urab  o 
cheiltf  an  namhad  ihuathaigheas  inn  araon.  thainic 
a'harruL'hadh  air  bh-.ir  d-teangain,  agin  thainic  fuath 
eadr;nMn  a  uait  an  ^liraidh  do  bhi  a^jainn  air  a  chede  air 
fi' ■  !'i  a"iei  ueamliaireamhach. 

.s.;rioljhann  (^imi  ar  d-teanija  aTi  din,  so  freumfiach,  mar 
do  ncriobhadh  i  cui;,'  cia  1  bliadhain  o  shoin,  at;us  mar  do 
Bi;riobh:irih  a  n-Albain  i  go  d-ti  meadlion  na  haoise 
deit'hean.'-.ijhe.  Ni  raibh  Biobla  Gaedhil^e  acalbh  go  d-ti 
timcheall  ra  bliadhna  1760,  acht  Bmbla  Eiiearmach 
Bhedell.  Do  thuit>  auu3  do  leigh  bhur  sinnsear  e  air  feadb 
nios  nio  'na  cead  bliadhan.  Nior  clodhbhuaileadh  aon 
foocal  amhain  de  na  tniaillii^lithibh  a  n-usaid  libh  anois 
roimh  an  aimsir  luaidhte  linn  cheana.  Is  mor  an 
t-iongnadh  linn  e,  creud  fath  ar  cluiir  sibh  atharrughadh 
air  an  d-teanL;ain  do  labhair  a^iua  do  8giir)bh  bhur  sinnsear 
'nuair  bha  siad  Kaor  agus  fa  mheas  'san  domhan. 

Ba  libhse  do  clodhbhuaileadh  an  chead  leabhar 
Gaodhilge.  Ni  dninne  do  clodhbhuailecdh  e,  acht  daoibhse; 
ni  Eireannach  do  sgriobh  e,  acht  Al^iannach  ;  ni  a 
nEiriun  do  cuireadh  amach  e,  scht  a  n-Albain.  'S  o 
'' Koirm  na  n-Urrnuidheadh  agus  Fre^sjal  na  Sacra- 
muinteadh  "  an  t-ainm  a  ta  air,  agns  ih  le  Seon  Carsuel, 
biiur  g-comhdhnthasach  fein.  do  egriobhadh  e  'san 
m-bliadhain  15B7.  la  fior  go  bh-fnil  mo  au  earr.ai  ieacbadh 
clodh  ann,  acht  is  ionnan  go  beacht  e  ris  na  It-abhairibb 
Gaedhilgo  sgriohhthar  linn  anoij.  Ag  so  cnid  dp,  leis  a 
bh  foicfidh  sibh  gurab  an  fhirion  a  deir  tiiin  ;  'se 
tiodhlucadh  an  leabhair,  agua  ta  se  re  f  ighaii  air  an  g-ce&d 
(luilleor.;  : — "  Do'n  Triath  cumhachtach,  Cfirtbhreacliach. 
ciuin-bhriatharach,  do  Gbiollaeusbog  Ua  n-Duibhue, 
lartla  Eariagaoidbeal  agm  Tighearna  Ladhorna.  agus 
Ard-ghiiisdis  na  h-Alban,  darab  comhainm  LifMit'-nda  a 
g-criochabh  oilen  Indseadh  <Tall,  agus  aird'Cheann 
.teagblujg^^i   na  ri^bridhe  Albanuidhe,  a  ta  Seon  Carsuel 
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iiiiiiintir  t-SoTsifeil  I>i",  a  guidhe  aHus  ag  eralacli  De  Ro 
(iiuchrii  dtithratach  ta  fipioraid  an  uhlic^ita  aj^iiH  na  tuiRRe 
ai!i>»  na  firinde  do  iieartui;hiidh  agus  do  m)iedus;hadli  ann, 
nmille  re  ^ona^  ^uthaiti  d'fha^bait  do  o  Dbia  athar  at^uH  o 
lo.itt  Criosd  ar  Tifhearna. " 

Air  eajiltt  ^:u  noiiedh  tibh  nach  ionnan  an  teani;a  ala 
aun  each  aon  phairC  db'n  leabhar  Bin,  bo  alt  eile  as,  a' a  ro 
fuioin  air  dliuiller>iK  -K: — "Do  cri"cl>nni(.-ho«dli  an 
leabhran  bea^-  ve  lo  liEasbu:^  Indseadh  (iall,  as  24  la  de 
Rihi  Aprile  ^a  seachtmhadh  bliadbain  tar  tliri  6tliid  agus 
air  ctnuij  ced  bkua  ur  mhile  bliadhian  d'andalulb  ar 
d-TiL-liearna  losa  Ciiosd  ;  Vo  g-cuineadb  bliadhaiii  tar 
fhitbid  do  ri>:he  ar  lii'^hna  ro  cliumliaelituighe,  Maire, 
banriiiiib  an  na  h-Alban." 

Uidli  nuch  iimnan  litriuu'luulh  an  da  alt  so  ris  an 
litruighadh  cleachtar  linn  andiu,  ni'l  aon  lori;  truailleaclid 
lathaireach  SacdbiU'e  Albanai^'be  ionnta.  Ja  Uaedhiiig 
Eireannach  air  fad  iad.  FaLihaidh  gacb  leabhar  (J-ifdbilit 
do  clodhbhuaileadh  libli  i;o  dli  an  bhliadhain  17nO.  aquH 
ni  bh-fuidgtidh  sibb  ionnta  act  Gaedhilii;  na  h-Eireann. 
Ca  b-aita  bb  fuair  t>ibb  an  leant'a  s;;riobl;thar  libb  anoi«, 
i<  na'r  sgriobbadli  ague  na'r  labhradb  i  n  i  hiis  an  doinhaiu 
go  dti  ainisir  Sheumais  Mhic  Phearsain  ? 

An  e  nac!i  soiileir  W'  n-dearneadh  teall  orraibh  le 
daainibb  eijin  le'r  fuathnighoadh  Bibh^e  agus  sione! 
Cad  dubliairt  an  fear  da  n-innisidh  an  S^rriohtur  duinn, 
'nuair  fuair  se  ccgal  trid  a  cbruitbne;ii:bd  ?  Nach 
dnbbairt  se,  '"  Easgcara  eigin  do  rinne  so  7"  Matha  XII. 
28.  15a  heasgcar,'*  daoibhse  agus  duiune  an  te  do  chsir 
atbarrughahd  air  ain  bbur  d-teangain  air  d  tus  ;  ai^-UB  is 
aoilleir  go  ndearnadh  e  chum  imreas  do  cnur  idir  nibbse 
agUB  einne. 

GlaodbamaC'ld  orraibh  a  naism  ar  sleachta  agaa  ar 
Binnsear,  a  n-uinm  firinne  agus  fearamblachda,  gan  ar 
d-toanga  do  thtr.ailleadh  nios  mo,  acht  i  do  egriobhadh  go 
ceart  o  n  am  so. 

Ma  ta  aon  fhear  crodha  agus  cneasda  aun  Uhur  mea^g, 
labbradb  ^e  a  inulinn  go  solleir,  aane  glaodbadb  se  naire 
air  na  djoinibh  iiihillfeudh  teanga  chum  Boau-oanihad  na 
teangr.ii  ■'in  dn  4ha*?adb. 

J.  S.  O'CoLUAlN,  Uacbdaran. 

T.  O'X.  RiiaKAL,  loniiid  (Jachdarain. 

I'lEKCK  Ke.vt,  Run  Clcireaub. 

111!  thigh  Dhuneidin,  An  deioheamh  Litha 
Uo  cheud  Mhios  na  Bli.idhna  1891. 
Uaislean    Urbajuch,— Tha    mi   gu  lo    mhor    'n    'ur 
couiniiiai!-  sen  'iir  liireach.  ai^ua  rinn  mi  na  Jii'fhaod  mi  a 
chum  a  cur  fa  chomhair  Ghaidhcal  na  li- All  a. 

Faod.iidh  e  bhi  gn'n  deachaidh  Sgoilearan  na  tire  so  cU, 
'n  nair  a  oh'atharr'iicb  iad,  n  chionn  si-.-ulid  tiohcid 
bliadbna.  --.;r- I  ■  ■  -  -lrf.;chaidli  r...  G.iidiilig,  Ath  bha 
an  It:'!,-:  •  -     '  ,  ■  111,  's  an  -im,  uch  (ior   bhbaguv. 


de  leabbrsichean  Gaidbb'g  ano  chnid  an  Eirinn 
Al'oainn.  Cha  rohhtbr  a'  Ucghadh  Biobull  Bbedell  an 
Einnn.  Cha  tnigeadh  Gaidheii  na  h-Alt>a  an  !e  bhar  ?u 
ro  mhaitii  eadbon  'h  an  litir  Kiraanaich  ;  .<gms  b'eigin 
padar't!i»?angachadii  iir  a  dheiiiaujh.  Bha  e  fre^tgarrach 
gn'ra  biodh  an  leibhar  iiaouih  air  a  ^^griobhadb  '«  an  doiijh 
a  hfhasa  <lo  Ghaidhpil  n^.  h  Alba  a  tbuiwsinn. 

Ann  an  ann  ni  thii  mi  nip;irt  gu  bheil  sibh  am  mearachd. 
B'a  Alastair  Mac  Pharlam,  uiinistear  Chill  Mhpil'ait 
agus  Alaatair  Uomhnullach  (.\Iac  Mhaighstir  Ala«tair),  an 
Biird  ainmeil  gu  sonruichto  a  rinn  an  t  atharrachadh  mor 
so.  Lean  Stiubhart.icli  Chill  fliin,  Dughall  Buchanan  is 
sgoilearan  eile.  an  eisem|j!fir-san.  Bha  cliu  na  Guidblig 
agus  leas  nan  Gaidbeal,  a  luuigh  '^  ai^'  baile,  ro  ribluth  do 
cliiidhe  nan  daoine  urrain  ich  so.  Cha  robb  I^mh  aig 
Seuui:;s  Mac-a-Phearsai.T  's  a*  ghnuihacb  idir.  Cha 
deachaidb  panthair  an  duiiie  fb'^gbantaicti  sin  a  chlo- 
bhualadb  'a  a'  Ghaiilhlii;  giM  au  robb  an  t-ugbdar  aona* 
bliadbDadeug  's  an  naigh  ;  .".^lU'  annx  a'  bb-ii>^au  Gaidhlig 
a  Bgriobb  e  fein,  chVii  ei!  am  midh-Ulrt'aoUaidii  »  reir 
gnatb  na  h-V^.reann  no  na  h-A:na. 

'S  Jocha  nauh  bio.ih  Gaidheii  na  b-.\lba  >,>  uliamh  bu 
bbi  ag  atharrachadh  o'n  doigh  a  db'  i-nnsuicSi  :• '  af-i>'  n< 
Guiaean  eo.  Ach  tha  aon  se^'l  ana,  nu-i*  .!  fa' ■-!.•«*:  *■.•  is-  n 
».ruB  Gaidheii  na  h-Eireann,  aims  na  ri-^ghac'id.'n  w»  '*  an 
.bilhf'ia:ii;.t  ri'iu.  an  cIm-^c'i.^'iIii  siths-rrschaith  Dh* 
fh^udadh  iad  am  >;eagsn  Itiabhraichean  a  tha  asainn  a 
IfUghadh.  Tha  o  'n  a  uiliasl.idh  d'ar  slnigh  nach  nrrainn 
ach  duiiie  I'aihhir  leabhsr  Gaidbl'g  a  ebiobhu  ila  ;h  Can 
*eil  againn  an  Aluainn,  mar  a  their  isibbHa,  Iri^-leubbar 
Gaidhlig  idir;  avu*  is  ann  Ii^  m  iran  dragh,  'e  air  bheag 
cuideachaidh,  a  tha  Gaidltcil  dh^al^s^-cf;  a*  cumail  suas  aou 
an  Eirinn. 

Bhoireadh  o  toilinntinn  mhordhoinb,  namfaiceadb  sibb 
i^mchnidh  «cnobhadh  a  m'  ior.nxuidh  o  am  gn  ham,  mo'n 
Gbaidblig  'tt  ma  na  Gaidheii  taobh  thall  a  Cuuaiu. — Is 
mi,  le  mor-si>?is  a*;u9  urri*m,  tthur  c-*raid  d:I*'a'<, 

l)oiiH.NCLL  .Mac  Fuiokghain. 

Gu  Mr  J.  i-'.  O'OOLSIAIN.  I'akdaran     j   OomnD:i 

.„     T.  ON.  RcisKAL    I    f'-.onaiU    I  «"i'Jbl< 

'  I     uarhdirain    I    Nuadb 

,,     PiERUB  Kent.  i;.<n  cAt  ireucA;  Eabbrae. 


LITERATURE. 

The  C.aelic  Bards,  asd  Original  PoE.\i.-i.    By  Thomas 
Pattison.     Edited,   with  a  Biogiapl-.ical  .Sketalj  and 
Notes,    by    ilie   Rev.  John  George  .\tacneill,  Cawdt-r. 
Second.  Edition.        Glasgow:     Archibald     Sinclair, 
printer  and  publisher,  82  Argyle  Street.     1S90. 
We  are  glad    to  see  a  second  edition  of   Patlison's 
translations  of  Gaelic  poetry.     The   editor  and  printer 
have  done  their  respective  works  very  well.      Pattison's 
original  poems,  some  of  which   have  great  merit,  and 
none  of  whicli  can  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  many  a  charm, 
are  given  after  the   translations,  and  occupy  a  space  of 
about  iixiy  pages  in  a  volume  of  .'iTS  pages  altogether. 
The  first  edition  of   this   work  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  part  in  IStiG,  and  ne.\t  year  its  author  died  at 
the  age  of  37.     Mr  Pattison  was  a  native  of  Islay.     The 
Gaelic    I  ards   from   whose   works   he  chiefly  translated 
are — Ali  xander    Macdouald,    Duncan    Ban    Macintyre, 
Dugald  Buchanan,  Rob  Uonn,  William  Ross,  and  Mary 
Macleod,  besides  fugitive  pieces.     It  is  wonderful  how 
well  he  succeeded   in    retaining  sense  and  metre  in  his 
translation    of    Macdonald's    "  Birlinn."       He    is    not 
equally   successful  in   bis  effort   to  throw  Macintyre's 
"  Ben  Dorain  "  into  Euglish  fetters.    Professor  Blackie's 
translatiou   of   tliat   magnificent   poem   is    immensely 
superior    to     Pattison's    very    feeble     attempt.       But 
Pattison  is  more  at  home  with  Macintyre's 
last  farewell  to  the  hills. 

"  Bun  Dorain  I  saw  yesterday, 

.\nd  Irode  its  yorges  grey. 
Amid  Its  weil-kuown  dells  and  glens, 

No  stranger  did  I  stray  ; 
And  think  h"w  j™yful  'twas  of  yore, 

To  seek  that  mountain  high, 
A.**  the  sun  shone  o'er  the  mountain  boar, 

And  the  deer  were  boiling  by. 


People  who  are  uuable  to  understand  Gaelic  will  get 
a  fairly  iulelligent  idea  of  Gaelic  poetry  from  Pattison's 
translations,  which,  .is  a  rule,  suffer  from  endeavouring 
to  keep  too  strictly  to  the  original,  and  therefore  lose 
in  respect  to  the  How  and  sparkle  which 
cannot  be  transferred  to  an.ither  language, 
especially  to  a  stiff  language  like'  English.  We  often 
think  that  au  Italian  poet,  who  thoroughly  knew 
Gaelic,  would  rather  astonish  the  world  by  throwing  a 
choice  collection  of  Highland  songs  and  poems  into  his 
own  language,  wiiich,  like  Gaelic,  admits  of  many 
[metres  and  endless  alliieratiun,  Pattison  gives  the 
following  excellent  translatiou  of  the  old 

lay  of'  the  death  op  diarmad. 
*'  He.^rkeD  a  little.  I  sing  you  a  sor.g 

Of  the  great  and  go' id  who  are  gone — 
Of  GrMnne,  and  Finn  t!i«  triumphant, 

And  the  wofid  fate  of  MacDoon. 


Equally  good,  or  even  superior,  is  his  translation  of 
"Gregor  Macgregor's  Lament" — 

Ocban,  oehan,  ochan  uiri 
'S  goirt  mo  chridhe  a  laoigh. 
We  cannot  give  it  from  want  of  space,  but  we  regret  to 
find  that  Pattison,  following  Turner's  mistake,  is  quite 
wrong  about  the  history  of  the  song.  Gregor  Macgre- 
gor's widow  was  not  the  daughter  of  .Sir  Colin  Campbell 
of  Glenorchy  and  sister  of  "  Black  Duncan  with  the 
Cowl."  She  was  the  daughter  "f  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Glenlyon,  and  sister  of  Gailean  Gorach.  Her  husband 
Gregor  was  nut  the  son  of  Duncan  Laideus,  but  Gregor 
of  Glenstrae,  the  chief  of  the  clan.  He  was  not 
beheaded  in  1552,  but  in  1570.  The  following  is  the 
entry  about  his  death  in  the  Chronicle  of  Fortingall  :  — 
"  The  vii  da  of  Apryill  Gregor  M'Gregor  of  Glenatra 
heddyt  at  Bellocb,  anno  sexte  and  ten  years."  The 
Earl  of  .\thole,  Lord  .JusiioeClerk,  presided  at  bis  trial. 
The  \\hole  history  of  the  affair  is  in  the  "  Black  Book 
of  Taymouth,"  and  other  published  records.  Two 
verses  of  the  wonderful  "'  Limei.t"  were  muddled  by 
Peter  Turner,  or  the  person  who  recited  it  to  him.  In 
their  correct  Turm  they  should  run  : — 

'S  truach  nach  robb  lu'  athair  ann  an  galar 

Alius  Cailean  ann  am  plaiuh, 

'S  gach  Caiiubeulach  a  r.ha'm  Bealach 

Bhi  giulan  na  glas-liiinb. 


^2 


Chuirinn  C.iilean  Liath  fo  i;hl!ia;iibh 

'S  Donnachailh  Dalih  mi  laimh, 

Geii  bhiodh  nisihean  an  Ruthaioich 

Suathudh  bbas  a's  laiiuh. 
"  Nigheaa   au   Ruthainicli"  was   the  cUughter  of  Lord 
Kuthven,    afterwanis    Earl    of    Gowrie.     She    was  the  I 
wife  of  Sir  Colia  of  (ilenorchy — Cailean  Liath — and  the  | 
mother  of  Black  Duncan.  I 


Next  in  order  comes  "  Eirig  Fhinn,"  or 
"Fionn's  Fansoni,"  by  our  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Campbell,  of  Tirep,  of  which  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  .say  that  it  is  an  interesting  variant  of 
a  very  old  Fingalian  sgeulachd  or  fireside  tale, 
a  slightly  different  version  of  which  we  took 
down  from  the  recitation  of  the  late  Angus  Mae- 
donald  of  Inah,  Brae  Lochaber,  many  years  ago. 
For  a  large  and  varied  knowledge  of  all  that 
appertains  to  this  particular  branch  of  Celtic 
folklore  Mr  Campbell  has  few  living  equals 
and  hardly  any  superiors,  and  it  gives  us 
much  pleasure  to  bear  this  very  willing  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  one  who  has  done  so  much 
good  work  in  what  is,  as  everyone  who  has 
tried  it  knows,  a  very  ditKcult  field  of  re- 
search.         

"  Sutherland  Place  Names,"  by  Mr  Mackay 
of  Hereford,  is  an  excellent  contribution  to 
the  etymology  of  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  his  native  country,  on  which  we 
j  cannot,  perhaps,  bestow  any  higher  praise 
than  this  :  that  we  have  gone  through  it  all 
very  carefully,  and  with  a  critic's  eye  for 
fault-finding  ;  the  result,  nevertheless,  being 
that  in  no  single  instance  do  we  feel  disposed 
to  differ  from  him  either  as  to  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  the  many  place-names  with  which 
he  deals.  And  we  have  to  say  very  muih  the 
same  of  the  immediately  succeediDg  paper  on 
"Arran  PlaceNames,"  by  our  friend,  the 
late  Kev.  Dr  Cameron,  Brodick,  next  to 
another  friend  of  ours,  the  late  James  Munro 
of  Blarour,  far  and  away  the  most  accom- 
Dlished  Gaelic  scholar  of  our  time.,  ^  .      ,  ,, 

We  have  next  to  notice  our  good  friend  Mr 
Carmichael's  version  of  "  Deirdri,  and  the 
Children  of  Uisne,"  taken  down  in  IStiT  from 
the  recitation  of  a  smith  in  the  island  of 
Barra.  Less  complete  than  the  version  in 
Gillies'  Collection  (1786),  it  is  still  exceedingly 
interesting  as  having  been  taken  down  so 
recently,  and  from  the  lips  of  a  probably 
illiterate  man,  in  a  place  so  remote.  Mr  Car- 
michael  gives  an  excellent  translation  of  this 
beautiful  old-world  ballad  fragment  on 
opposite  pages,  a  translation  that  must 
largely  enhance  the  value  of  the  original  to 
many  readers  unaccustomed  to  solve  for 
themselves  the  difficulties  of  old  Fingalian 
song.  We  notice  that  one  word  has  so  puzzled 
Mr  Carmichael  that  he  is  content  to  leave 
it  untranslated  :  — 

"  Overpowered  were  the  sods  of  Uisne  in  the 
combat. 
Like  three  saplings  growing  richly 
Destroyed  by  the  blasting  liliilh, 
N'lr  brauch  nor  bough  nor  twi«  is  left." 


If  Mr  Carmichael  will  only  read  "  eitidh " 
with  a  capital  E,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  The 
lines  will  then  read — 

"  Mar  thri  ghallain  a  fai  gu  deas. 
Air  an  egrios  le  doinionn  ElU';" 
and  will  be  correctly  and  easily  translated — 
"  Like  three  saplings  growing  richly 

(But  that  are)  destroyed  by  the  btorm-blasts 

of  Etive, 
(Until)  nor  branch,  nor  bough,  nor  twig  is 
lett." 
Loch-Etive  and  Glsn-Etive,  sui-rounded  by 
lofty  mountains  that  are  intersected  by 
"saddle-backs"  and  corries  innumerable, 
must  then  as  now  have  been  liable  to  whirl- 
wind visitations  of  exceeding  fierceness  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  it  is  to  one  of 
these  whirlwind  blasts  that  the  ballad,  we 
think,  very  clearly  refers. 


AnoeAY— The  Feill  Eiteachan. — This  great  annual 
fair  fnr  horsep,  cattle,  and  general  business,  which  was  at 
one  time,  and  probably  still  Ip,  the  iireatest  iuetitution  of 
the  kind  in  the  northern  countie-*,  was  held  here  last  week. 
Before  the  introduction  of  railways  and  monthly  sales, 
the  concourse  of  people  which  attended,  and  the  amount  1 
of  8t<ick  expo^cd,  were  immenae,  and  the  market  generally  j 
lasted  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  but  now  most  of  the 
business  ie  dons  in  one  day.  The  traditional  history  of 
this  market-,  though  rather  conflictins.  is  somewhat  inter- 
estinu.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  "  Eiteag," 
a  ponderouy  qinrlz  block,  which  is  at  jjiesent  fixed  in  the 
gable  wall  of  the  B.ilnasciwn  Arms  Hotel.  Wherever  the 
majority  of  the  iwople  decided  to  hold  the  fair,  the  block 
ef  atone  was  removed  thither,  and  the  inarkflt  had  to 
follov/.  In  very  ancient  times,  acconiins?  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  held  at  Luchbroom  on  the  West  Coast, 
whence  it  was  successively  removed  to  Coigach  and  Loch- 
inver,  and  thereafter  to  Oykel  Bridsfe,  Portnalick,  and 
Kincardine.  While  held  at  the  last-named  place  it 
received  the  English  name  by  which  it  is  still  known  in 
almanacs,  viz.,  "  ivincardine  Market,"  and  Kincardine 
Burn  teceived  its  pieaent  Gaelic  name  ot  Alt-na- 
h-Eitei^'.  About  ninety  years  atro,  it  is  said  the 
"Eiteat;  "  was  removed  to  Ardsay,  where  the  market  has 
ever  since  been  held. 


FOLK   AND   HEKO   TALES* 

BY 

REY.  JAMES  MAODOUGALL,  DUBOR. 

There  are  not  a  few  signs  which  show  ca  that 
the  study  of  folk-lore  ia  not  now  confined  to  the 
few  specialists  in  whose  hands  it  was  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  ia  now  only 
something  more  than  a  fortnight  since  the 
Folk- lore  Congress  was  held  in  London  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr  Andrew  Lang.  At  that 
Congress  there  were  representatives  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  centres  of 
learning  in  Europe  and  America  sent  some  of 
their  most  distinguished  scholars  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  It  is  gratifying  then  to  see 
j  that  oar  own  countrymen  are  taking  their  share 
]  of  the  work  which  has  now  become  so  important 
from  a  scientific  as  well  as  from  a  popular  point 
of  view.  And  this  is  jnst  as  it  shonld  be,  for  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  have  their  traditions, 
their  legends,  and  sayings,  and  there  is  a  rich 
store  of  those  tales,  which  have  formed  one  of 
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tho  steps  in  man's  mental  development,  hidden 
away  in  tho  memories  of  those  who  inhabit  onr 
rii^'ged  glens  and  quitt  villat.;op.  To  rescue  these 
from   that  oblivion   which  sooner  or  later  over- 

j  tsJies  everything  that   is  old  is  tho   work  which 

I  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  has  entered  upon  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  one  of  his  able  assistants  that  has  led  as  to 
make  these  remarks. 

I  We  can,  however,  speak  of  the  value  of  this 
book  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  and  in  our 
opinion  this  is  not  the  least  important  point  of 
view       from      which      tho     work     of      Lord 

I  Archibald  Campbell,  and  bis  able  editors, 
may   be    re^jarded.       Among    tho    present   and 

'  rising   generation   of    clergymen,   wo    have   not 

I  that  general  and  popular  command  of  the 
language,  which  was  ouce  tho  leadiog  charac- 
teristic of  our  Highland  ministers.  Now,  there 
are  several  reasons  which  might  be  brought 
forward   to   account   for   this,   but    this   is   not 

I  the  place  to  mention  thgm  nor  discuss  them. 
It  i3  more   our  purpose   to  say   that  if  we  are 

I  able  to  save  our  langua^o  from  extinction,  we 
muet  go  back  to  the  language  of  these  tales, 
which  is  the  language  of  the  people,  and  which, 
in  so  far  as  Gaelic  is  concerned,  is  the  language 
of  its  best  and  purest,  though  meagre  literature. 
And  Mr  MacDougall  deserves  tho  thanks  of 
every  true  Highlander  for  the  services  which  he 
has  rendered  in  rescuing  those  stories,  which  are 
a  few  from  many  which  have  long  ago  been 
forgotten,  and  in  presenting  them  to  his  readers 
in  Gaelic,  which  is  a  treat  to  read,  and  which  is 
now  very  seldom  heard  at  kirk  or  market.  To 
those  who  wish  to  learn  Gaelic,  and  to  those 
who  would  improve  the  Garlic  that  they  have, 
tbia  book  of  Mr  MacDongall's  is  jrst  such  as 
they  should  purchase  and  study,  and  we  trnst 
that  the  patience,  the  trouble,  and  the  learning 
that  Mr  MacDougall  has  devoted  to  his  task — a, 
taak  which  has  been  admirably  performed — will 
be  rewarded,  and  that  advantage  will  bo  taken  of 
tbia  work  for  the  purpose  we  have  indicated. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS  OF 
CELTIC  TRADITION.* 

j  AKGTLLSHIEE  SERIES— No.  IV. 

At  p.  251,  No.  III.,  wa  have  the  expresaioa  eocaire 
claon  ruadh,  and  in  tho  Muil-artach  in  the  line 
lilia  dewi  ,i  carhait  claon-niaili,  at  p.  152  No.  IV.  I 
never  eav;  the  word  in  print  before.  I  hoard  the 
word  for  the  Hxst  time  when  I  waa  about  17  years  of 
age  in  a  InlUby  that  ku  oid  v?omia  wm  crooning  to 
a  little  boy  that  she  was  nnrGing.  The  line  most 
frequently  repeited  w-ia — ih.^tair  hauj  clacii-ruadh. 
The  little  boy  had  yoilow,  red,  or  sandy  hair  ;  ao 
the  cook  phraee  above  might  be  translated  the 
mtnily-ltared  cook,  und  cha  hue  in  the  MuiUarfach 
might  be  tr&nalaved,  tin:  0:eth  o/hcijaio  loire  yelloio- 
ish-red. 

There  Eeems  to  be  a  reference,  in  the  dialogue 
between  Oisiivn  and  his  dan^^hler,  to  Ojsian  being 
in  the  land  cf  youth,  where  he  recovered  nifl  youth 
after  hsTing  g'.ue  there  with  a  f.»ir  maiden  who  had 
coma  for  him  to  Ireland,  with  whom  he  went  to  the 
Land  of  Youth,  where  she  became  hia  wife,  and  had 
a  numerona  family  to  him.  After  living  there  for  a 
locg  time  he  fe't  inclined  to  p'jy  r  visit  to  Ireland. 
His  wife  tried  to  dioauada  him,  warning  him  of  the 
difficulties  arid  nao^era,  and  telling  him  that  he 
ehoald  had  noae  of  hi5  friends  and  compi^nions  in 
Ireland  living  ;  bat  go  he  wonld  ;  so  cff  he  went  on 
a  white  enchanted  steed.  When  he  arrived  in 
Ireland  he  found  that  eTerytbing  that  hia  wife  in 
the  Land  of  YjQth  tjld  him  waa  correct,  and  if  tho 
aolea  of  hia  feet  were  to  touch  the  ground  he  could 
never  return.  As  be  pa-^aed  o  crowd  tf  people  trying 
to  raise  up  a  stone  he  inclined  himsoif  on  horseback 
to  help  them,  and  in  hia  effort  to  raise  the  stone  hia 
feet  touched  the  eroaud,  when,  inacantlj,  the  white 
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enchanted  steed  left  him  ;    his  tizht  and  strength 
were  also  loat ;  so  ha  became  a  feeble,  old  man. 

These  Hues  in  tho  dialogue  between  Oasian  and 
Ilia  daughter  would  stsin  to  refer  to  the  preceding  i 
legend:  — 

"  We  rc:»t  lied  the  extra  euiiny  sp  5t,  I 

Which  wflB  thatcho"i  with  tho  aowii  of  birds ; 

It  had  door-poata  of  gold, 

And  doora  oi  jluted  prafH."    (lonndraln) 

"  i^or  whom  ia  tho  wife  aaked  ?  " 

*'  Bhe  ifi  aaked  for  O^eian,  son  of  Fioun," 

Though  I  hal  twelve  dauehtera. 

He  would  tiet  hia  choice  of  111  m, 

For  hia  cicecliuR  Ro.'d  noma 

Among  the  Flans." 

Tonmlrain  rendered  tinted  ijrass  is  cognate  with 
"  OKeilly's"  I'iinarlhan,  coaree  long  graae. 

In  connecUon  with  tho  preceding  poem, see  '"Laoidh  1 
air  Thir  na  N-Og,"  the  lay  of  Oasin  on  the  land  of 
the  young ;  A.  E.  Channey,  4  Lower  Ormond  Quay, 
Dublin. 

Fax  Riiiidh  the  R',d  Cataract— of  which  there  are 
nnmeroua  viriants,  i;nd  that  in  No.  IV.  is  a  f*ir  one 
also.  The  aerae  is  properly  Kas-AoidhB'^aidh. 
This  waa  the  name  I  heird  from  Jamos  Wilaon, 
blind  tiddler  in  lalfiv,  from  whose  reheaiaal  I  wrote 
down  Bi'jh  Oij  Fasaidh  Ruaidh.  for  J.  F.  Campbell. 
In  rehearaing,  he  so  joined  the  two  worda  ;  but  on 
enquiry  a  few  year^  afterwsrda  I  ascertained  that  I 
had  written  Sasaidh  fnaidh  for  Ea;  Jioidh  l!uaid)i 
which  is  anglicised  in  Ireland  Assaroe.  At  pp.  182  A 
of  Irish  place-names,  first  aeries,  1th  edit.,  Dr  Joyce 
tells  m:—"Sidli  Aedha  liiiaidli,  another  of  theae 
celebrated  fairy  roaorta  is  the  hill  now  called 
Mnllaghshee,  on  which  the  modern  church  is  bnilt, 
at  Billyahannon  in  Donegal.  The  book  of  Leinater 
and  other  ancient  authorities  relate  that  Aedh-Roadh- 
(Ay-roo),  the  father  of  Macha,  founder  of  Emania, 
waa  drowned  in  the  cataract  at  B&llyahannon, 
which  waa  thence  c&Uod  after  him  £'as-iiuai(lh  or 
Ea s-i I  dha- Ruaidh,  Aedh  Ruadh'a  waterfall.  He 
was  buried  over  the  cataract  in  the  mound  which 
was  called  from  him  tidli- iedfm,  a  name  still  partly 
preaerved  in  Maliaghahoe,  the  hill  of  the  .<i(tt  or 
lairy  palace. 

This  hill  has  recently  been  fonnd  to  contain  anb- 
terraneam  chambers,  which  confirms  our  ancient 
legendtiry  accounts,  and  showa  that  ia  a  great 
sepulchral  mound  like  those  on  the  Boyne.  How 
few  of  the  people  of  BiUyshauuon  koow  that  the 
familiar  name,  Mulloghehee,  ia  a  liiing  memorial 
of  thoae  dim  ages  when  Aedh  Knadh  held  sway,  and 
that  the  great  king  himaelf  has  slept  here  in  his 
dome-roofed  dwelling  for  more  than  two  thousand 
yearal " 

Among  the  gifts  cffsred  the  Miuleartach  in  com- 
pensation, were  she  to  return  back  whence  she  had 
come  was  : — Ochd  cial  mion  do  ioniulrainn — eight 
hundred  pounde  cf  ionndrainn. 

In  the  Island  of  Tiree,  Rsv.  J.  G.  Campbell 
observes  that  piaa  or  amnW  skewers,  of  some  com- 
posite metal  reaombliog  broczs,  about  three  inches 
m  length,  are  ocoaiionaUy  foand.  They  are  called 
by  the  natives  "  P rine  fionndraiun."  Fionndrainn  ia 
evidently  a  corruption  of  fionnlruint- .  which  is  ei- 
plaiued  in  a  complex  manner  by  O'Donovan  in  hia 
enpplement  to  OR.  Ir.  Diet.  Fionnbnine  denotes 
bribes  ;  braaa  with  bealea  ailyer. 

Tho  Noraemon,  having  possessed  the  Western 
Isles  of  SaoUaud  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  | 
to  the  midu  e  •  f  the  thfrteenth- for  about  four  cen- 
turies—and h-vin^  iiil-.-rmixed  wifh  the  conquered 
people,  their  triiditions,  monne-s,  coaioma,  and 
romantic  storiao,  couM  not  blend  \7ith  thoae  of  the 
corquered ;  and  their  mixed  do?i.end6nt3,  both  in 
the  lales  and  oa  the  mainletnd,  would  have  inherited 
them  long  alter  Iheir  a^ty  had  ceased.  Tho  Norae- 
men  are  called  in  Iriab  records  Hoitn-Gh-inti\{&ir 
Gentiles;  Fionn-Ghoill,  fair  foreigners  or  atrangers  ; 
and  Fionn-Lochlinnaich,  fail  Norwegians;  and  the 
Danes  are  called  Dubh-Gluinte,  black  Gentiles  ;  and 
alao  DubhOhoill,  black  foreigners  or  strangers.  The 
Western  lalea  were  called  Innse-Gall,  ialea  of 
foreigners  or  strangers  ;  and  this  ia  not  yet  entirely 
obaclete.  IS  pervades  mostly  the  Gaelic  poetry  of 
the  seveuleoa'.h  and  eig'itsenth  centaries,  and  of 
some  of  that  of  the  niueieenth  at  its  commence- 
ment. Inju3,  an  island,  ia  obsolete  now,  and  has 
beon  rc-p!iood  by  JCxletin,  dsrivcd  from  tho  loelandi; 
Eyland,  ialacd-land.  Eij  meciia  an  island,  and  ia 
found  in  the  names  of  small  islands  a'Jjacent  to 
large  onea.  BarraiVW,  the  Gaelic  form  of  Borra  in 
the  North  Highlands,  haa  aidh  at  the  end,  which  ia 
derived  from  e>i>:,  an  island  ;  so  the  name  denctaa 
Bar's  island,  from  St.  Bar  tho  patron  aaint  of  the 
ialand.  When  the  Noraemon  had  become  Chriatiana 
they  restored  the  churches  which  they  had  destroyed 
and  revived  the  Chriatian  usages  which  they  had 
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enaeavoured     to     eraaicftte.     "  P»P^»''^ ,  J^^T^f ' 
R  N     PSA     Soot.,  io  hiB  oontnbntion  to  tne  oa.. 
5a  pspsroa'  I.Uy  pUoe-nameB,  May  8  1882,  men- 
tioL :-"  Qaite     lately    the     zsal     aDd    sag'^^'oas 
indaatry    of     Mr    A.    Carmiehac,     North     Ui3t 
has  been  rewarded    by  brmg.tig  to  light  a    mo«' 
mtereeting  record  of  the  Nor8=  'chabitanta  of  Batia. 
When  Bearohing  in  hia  QBUil  niimier  about  Kilbar, 
he   had   the  good  fortano  to  diecover  a  flat  Btone, 
baving  engraved  on  one  Bide  a  cnrionaly  ornamental  i 
cross,  and  on  the  obverse  an  inscription  m  the  ranio 
alphabet,  to  the  effect  that  Ur  and  7;,«r  set  np  the 
atone  in  memory  of   lia.Ui^,  ar:d  that  Christ  may  ] 
save  his  aonl.     The  date  is  fixed  by  Dr  G.  StepheLS  , 
to  the  eleventh  centarv.     In  1576  there  was  Alexan- 
der Ur  in  Oikney.     "  From  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  Skildic  poetry,  edited  by  Dr  Ga3bj;'"?d 
Viefnsson,  we  learn  that   at    v.  banquet  ai,  Keekhobr  I 
in  Iceland,  1120,  the  poems   of  a  Barra  man  formed  : 
part  of  the  entertainment ;  for  the  priest  iBgirmnnd 
repeated  the  tales  of  Orm,  the  Barra  poet,  with  many 
verses.      Unfortanately,  the  Saga  is  lost,  and  but  a 
few    scraps     of     the    poetry  of    Orm,   tne    Barra 
Skald,   remain.       Ha  seems    to   have   been  _a  good 
ChriBtiac,  for  he   aaya— '  I   know   that   the  Kmg  of 
the   Wain-path   (Christ)   is   mighty,'   and   when  ha 
flgnratively  t6lia  that   '  the  blood  of  Yoni  (the  sea)  is 
surging  npon  the  ci/n-,'  wa  feel  ante  that  he  is  tnink- 
inE  upon  the  .' «eri-or«."  _     ,    ,  ^,       ,  .  , 

Angna  Mdr  MacDonnell,  the  principal  of  the  cbiets 
of  the  Western  Isles,  resolved  to  go  to  the  King  of 
Norway  to  seek  protection  against  Alexander  ill., 
King  of  Scotland.  He  carried  with  him  a  missive 
signed  fay  other  leading  island  chiefs  and  lords,  who 
promised  their  adherence  in  the  event  of  a  Nor- 
wegian expedition  against  Scotland.  Hakon  con- 
sented to  'come,  BO  early  in  the  year  1263  ho  Bent 
!  forth  orders  for  aBSCmblicg  hia  forces  at  Bergen 
I  about  tha  beginning  of  enrnmer.  Hakon  came  with 
n,  large  fleet  to  Scotland,  bat  the  Scottish  Court  m 
treating  with  him  astutely  procrastinated  bo  as  to 
gain  time,  expecting  that  when  summer  was  mostly 
over,  stormy  weather  would  assist  their  cause.  The 
Norwegian  and  Scota  met  nt  Largs  on  the  let  and 
2aa  of  October,  1263.  Not  over  1.500  Norwegians 
were  at  any  time  engaged  ;  and  cf  these  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  were  killed.  All  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  killed  were  gathered  before 
the  ship-burning  began,  and  carried  to  the  Island  o£ 
Bute  for  burial.  Hakon  died  on  his  vogage  home  at 
the  Orkceys,  and  his  son  and  aacceaaor,  Magnna, 
entered  into  amicable  arrangements  with  Alexander 
III.  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Isles.  In  conaider- 
tion  of  a  yearly  enm  or  tribute,  to  be  paid  by  Scot- 
land to  >Iorway,  the  latter  conaanted  to  renounce  all 
future  claims— aaoh  aubjecis  of  the  Norwegian 
Crown  aa  wished  to  depart  from  the  Islaa  had  full 
liberty  to  do  so  with  thair  effects;  and  suchaa 
wiahed  to  remain,  becoming  subjects  of  the  Scottiah 
Crown,  from  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  wae  eigoed. 
1  To  the  latter  claas,  a  formil  mandaie  wae  adaressed 
I  by  King  Magnus,  requesting  thenceforward  that 
they  should  serve  and  obey  Alexander  III.  It  was 
arranged  further  and  finally  that  no  Islauders  who 
1  had  joined  Heikon  should  nndergo  any  punisnment 
1  or  be  disturbed  in  their  poaeeasions.  So  after  having 
i  been  a  dapendaacy  of  the  Crown  of  Norway  for 
about  four  csnturiea,  the  Hebrides  (Innse  Gall)  were 
united  to  ScoSlacd  ;  and,  as  the  iuhabitmta  as  well 
as  those  of  the  coast  of  the  najacent  mainland  were 
a  mixed  race  derived  from  Norse  and  Gielic  peoples, 
Norae  manners,  customa,  and  traditions  inierniixed 
with  those  of  the  Gaels,  and  have  enrvived  the  Norae 
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